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“Sagacious intellect, and force 


To seize and throw the doubts of man.” 
Tennyson. 


“JT marvel not in these loose drifting times, 
If anchored spirits in their blythest motion 
Dip to their anchors veiled within the 


ocean.” 
Faber. 


“ There are in this loud stirring tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their sweet souls a holy strain 


repeat.” 
Keble. 
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CLERICAL CAMEOS. 





Principal JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D. 





“THE CULTURED PREACHER.” 


POIGNANT was the feeling of sorrow in the hearts 
of many of his old students when on an eventful 
Saturday morning in the “nineties” the news 
was flashed over the land that the great and good 
Principal Caird was no more. After over half a 
century of noble, self-denying work as preacher, 
professor, and principal of a great seat of learn- 
ing, he passed away when he was just entering 
upon a period of well-earned rest. He peacefully 
breathed his last in the house of a brother be- 
loved, surrounded by every mark of affectionate 
regard. He had well nigh reached four score. 
The mantle of the principalship was slipping from 
his shoulders, but happily it had not fallen, when 
his death took place. In his waygoing, not only 
his old students, but the Scottish people unquest- 
ionably felt that they had lost one whom with 
ttle or no hesitation they were ready to claim as 
the greatest living preacher, and one who for more 
than a generation was known as “ the most con- 
summate orator, the deepest thinker, and the most 
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discreet and polite special pleader” of the Broad 
Ckurch party in Scotland. 

His popularity came early. Almost from 
the day of his “license,” when he began to 
preach, he took a foremost place, on account of 
sheer intellectual strength and exceptional pulpit 
qualities. The engagements and distractions of 
city life had at first little attraction for him. It 
was in a quiet, rural parish that he laid the true 
foundations of his fame. And yet with some of 
his parishioners in those days he could not be 
said to be a favourite. The church building was 
much too large for the people who attended, and 
the young divine suggested the boarding up of a 
portion of the premises. This, however, was 
opposed by an irate elder, who impressed his 
views on the minister by saying, “ We'll maybe get 
a mair poplar preacher when ye’re awa.” What 
was the effect of this passage-at-arms, deponent 
sayeth not, but shortly afterwards the subject of 
our sketch was summoned to Crathie, to preach 
before Queen Victoria of ever blessed memory. 
Her Majesty was evidently a more appreciative 
hearer than the rustic economist aforesaid ; for the 
sermon of that day, on “ The Religion of Common 
Life,” was published by royal command, and 
soon after its author was appointed one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 

Then promotion came rapidly. By the same 
gracious authority he was recommended for the 
Divinity Professorship in Glasgow, and for eleven 
years continued to discharge the duties thereof, 
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till the crowning appointment came. The 
new occupant of the chair took a “ broader” 
purview than his predecessors; looking at 
theology more from its philosophic than 
its dogmatic standpoint, and bringing to its 
stedy freshness of treatment and charm 
of style. One of his most distinguished 
students, writing of this period says:— 
“His life and work have been to many of us a 
charm, and inspiration, an example, a fountain of 
life.” And when at last the Crown “ crowned” 
him with the principalship, most admirably did he 
fulfil the duties of that high office. No head of a 
University has ever done more or better work, 
ruling at once with dignity and suavity; none has 
ever been held in higher esteem by professorial 
colleagues and students alike. The charm of his 
personality attracted all, from the Lord Rector 
of the great University to the “freshman” who 
had but tremblingly entered its portals. 

What memorable Sunday afternoons one can re- 
call in the old College Chapel, ere yet the magni- 
ficent Bute Hall was reared and devoted to this 
religious service! The crowded rows of red 
gowned under-graduates; the general public be- 
hind them, overflowing everywhere ; the expectant 
hush as the stately procession of pro 
fessors makes its way to the dais, old 
“Lachie,” the Janitor, leading on—himself 
the stateliest figure of all the _ stately 
figures in the crowd; the half-shrinking figure 
of the Principal, scarcely noticed in the general 
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throng, until he mounts the pulpit, his veritable 
throne. To listen to a single sermon was in itself 
a liberal education. What eloquent diction, what 
impressive earnestness, what deep-drawing 
thoughts! The entire audience are touched and 
thrilled surely as never before ; they bend eagerly 
forward, reminding one of the landward slope of 
trees and bushes by the sea shore; for truly this 
preacher has the voice and mien of a man to 
whom has been committed the luminous expo- 
sition of the oracles of God. 

His public appearances otherwise than as a 
preacher were comparatively rare. He had little 
of the polemic in his composition, and hence 
had small desire to speak on subjects which 
might excite either ecclesiastical or political de- 
bate; but he had in a prominent degree all the 
gifts and graces of the successful public speaker. 
He was heard at his best, perhaps, at a University 
inaugural or graduation address. Then the Prin- 
cipal might be reckoned on to speak wisely and 
fitly. He never undertook such duties lightly, but 
only after most careful preparation. And what 
vivid monographs he gave us on these occa- 
sions! How he dilated on “Spinoza,” “ Eras- 
mus,” “Galileo,” and others; and how these 
worthies lived and moved before us as he spoke 
his burning words! What a marvellous voice he 
had, and under what perfect control! Only once 
do I remember it having failed. That was on the 
historical occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s address as 
Lord Rector of the University. The ceremony of 
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the installation of the Lord Rector had just taken 
place in the Kibble Palace, an immense structure 
of iron and glass—all too small, however, to ac- 
commodate the privileged, jostling crowd entitled 
to be present. For a time confusion reigned su- 
preme, and despite the appeals of the Principal, 
the proceedings could not be begun. At length, 
amid the sounds of breaking glass, the excited 
cries of ladies, and the yells of students, Mr. 
Gladstone himself took speech in hand; and with 
the first word, “ Gentlemen,” uttered in sonorous 
tones, the tumult was quelled, and peace there- 
after prevailed. 

In his ecclesiastical relations Caird was 
no sectary. He was at the service of all 
the Churches. He was as ready to assist a 

congregation of the smallest religious denomina- 

tion with his peerless preaching gifts, as well as 
the largest and wealthiest. He had a truly 
Catholic spirit. Christian men and Churches 
claimed a property in him as of their own spiritual 
kin. Herein lay his power. He had come to be 
a well-marked figure in the religious life of his 
native land. And still for many years to come, 
in the recollection of thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen, John Caird will abide as a lovable 
personality, a beautiful memory, and a sacred 
inspiration. 


Principal JOHN CAIRNS, D.D., LLD. 





“THE MASSIVE PREACHER.” 


Admirable biographies, both great and small, 
have made the public of Scotland acquainted with 
the details of Principal John Cairns’s career. His- 
tory long ago was defined as “ philosophy teach- 
ing by examples.” Christian biography may simi- 
larly be said to be “religion teaching by ex- 
amples.” Undoubtedly the “Lives” of saints 
like him are full of valuable lessons. The writ- 
ings of such as Cairns may not be many or im- 
mortal. They, however, possess peculiar value, 
and have inspired and aided thousands. But the 
noble life he lived, more than all he ever wrote 
or spoke, is calculated to be of vital benefit to 
men. It was a spiritual triumph. 

In considering John Cairns’s career, one is 
struck with at least three things. 1. His love of 
knowledge. He had a veritable thirst for inform 
ation of all kinds, and early and eagerly sought 
to satisfy it. The circumstances of Cairns’s 
youth were such as would have quenched or at 
least depressed ambitious aims in any but a 
generous and studious breast ; for the family from 
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which he sprung was very large,-and the income 
very small. His father was just a shepherd, with 
barely a living wage. Yet in that quiet “ Bur- 
gher” cottage among the hills, the spiritual pre- 
vailed above the secular, the actions of life were 
dominated by the sense of the unseen, and the 
slight and mean provision for this life was thank- 
fully accepted as being what God had providenti- 
ally designed. 

Notwithstanding the res angusta domi, two 
ministers and a schoolmaster were secured from 
that peasant stock! But what pathetic economies 
this meant, none but the mother heart of Alison 
Cairns could ever know. Even then young Cairns 
was compelled to intermit his college course, as 
he had been compelled to intermit his course 
at school, and take to teaching in his native 
Berwickshire for two full years. But the time 
was not lost, for he was constantly using his 
leisure to read helpful books. His entire Arts 
course was a triumph. Cultivating literature on 
a little oatmeal, he produced in the Humanity 
class such exquisite translations of English prose 
into Latin as no Edinburgh High School boy 
could equal. 

But in Philosophy his prowess specially ap- 
peared. Metaphysics had a peculiar fascination 
for young Cairns. This might be partly owing to 
the predilection his countrymen have ever mani- 
fested for such studies; but it was in large mea- 
sure the result of the charm of the lectures and 
personality of Sir William Hamilton, who then 
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filled the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics, Cairns 
won the highest place in the class, and at once 
became the Professor’s favourite student. He 
never lost his interest in, and regard for the bril- 
liant teacher, though their paths in life lay 
widely separate. 

An instance of youthful fidelity, well authen- 
ticated, is recorded, of how, after his own con- 
version, he wrote Sir William a tender yet bold 
letter about his soul’s welfare. He never received 
an answer; but after the Professor’s death the 
letter was found carefully preserved among his 
private papers. The incident throws a favour- 
able light on the courage and zeal of the young 
follower of Christ; and this while his fame was 
being sounded through the country as at once a 
prodigy of corporeal and intellectual strength, of 
whom the highest hopes were entertained. His 
living interest in his. Saviour led young Cairns 
to devote himself with joy to His service in the 
ministry of the Gospel. Conscious as he was of 
most unusual powers, he yet strove to make his 
human learning revolve round the Christian faith 
as its one grand centre of power. 

Reading and study at this period made him a 
full man; but it was meditation and communion 
with his Lord that gave him the strength needful 
for the work he had to do. After his settlement 
at Berwick, his preparation for the pulpit was a 
continuous amassing of knowledge; for it con- 
sisted in sweeping the whole field of the literature 
of the subject he had in hand, and in seizing 
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central principles with careful measurement of 
their relation to the Gospel. It’ is recorded that 
he spent at least five days every week in accumu- 
lating positive knowledge. His arduous study 
tabours fed the brilliant pulpit light. Thus ga- 
thering his materials throughout the week, like 
the apostolic Finney, he set fire to them on the 
Sabbath. His love of knowledge continued to 
the end of his long and successful career. 

It is a striking picture that we get of the 
“old man eloquent” when quite seventy years 
of age sitting in the Berlin class-room as a humble 
student alongside of the young men scarcely out 
of their teens! For at Berlin, Cairns attended 
five or six lectures a day; “exhausting,” as he 
himself wrote, the whole theological faculty, and 
finding “refreshment” by attending an additional 
lecture daily on Prussian Criminal Law, Roman 
Philosophy, or the Sources of Modern History. 
It was a great delight to him at Berlin to find 
that still another professor lectured on Assyrio- 
logy, now a favourite study with this white-haired 
old giant. For when sixty years of age he had 
commenced, because the subject fascinated him, 
the study of Assyrian lore. These are proofs of 
how he loved the acquisition of knowledge, as 
well for its own sake as to fit him increasingly 
for the discharge of his sacred duties. 

2. His love of work.—John Cairns’s first idea 
of his life-work was that he should be a teacher 
—a, calling with which he was much in love. The 
fact was that his eminence at the University had 
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been so great, and his consciousness of philoso 
phical and argumentative power so_ strong, 
that his great temptation was to devote 
his life’ specially to the imparting of 
knowledge. Visions of a possible University 
chair doubtless mingled with his youthful aspira- 
tions—-a post for which he was eminently quali- 
fied, and which, in fact, in later years was fre- 
quently offered to him. But when the time for 
decision came, his soul’s contact with his Re- 
deemer had been so intimate and complete, that 
he could do no other than dedicate his life to 
the preaching of the Gospel. 

He never, however, forgot the struggle through 
which he had passed; and as honour after honour 
sought to tempt him away from the humble posi- 
tion of Secession minister in a Border town, which 
he had chosen for himself, it was not a hard task 
for him to refuse them all. The bitterness of the 
struggle with ambition was past. He had made 
his choice. He could do no other. Wrestling 
like Jacob, he found that the greatest honour 
this world could offer any man, was to preach 
Christ to his fellows. The life he now lived was 
full and real. The fulness of it arose from the 
fact, that he had found a vocation in which all 
his powers could work harmoniously ; and its real- 
ity lay in this, that his work was ever done “ as 
in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” A born preach- 
er, he loved preaching and had power in it. 
While strictly an evangelical minister, his robust 
common-sense enabled him to avoid on the one 
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hand the Scylla of unctuousness, and on the 
other the Charybdis of what has been felicitously 
called “a Gospel offered with clenched fists.” 
His sermon work had the richness and strength 
which careful preparation alone can give; the 
vigour of his pulpit appeals and the weight of his 
denunciations were ever toned by a yearning love 
for the souls of men. 

All through his ministry, moreover, he was 
carrying on laborious studies—reading great 
tomes of German and French theology—keep- 
ing himself abreast of current literature—renew- 
ing his acquaintance with the classics—writing 
reviews and leading articles—lecturing and 
preaching all over the land. His labours on be 
half of the temperance cause deserve to be held 
in everlasting remembrance. 

His conversion to total abstinence was whole- 
hearted. Abstainers of all classes were proud of 
the accession of Dr. Cairns to their ranks—now 
some sixty years ago. It lent their cause great 
influence. Nor did he spare himself in their ser- 
vice. He was continually found preaching an- 
nual sermons for the different societies. His zeal 
in this good work he maintained to the end. 
Among the latest entries in his diary after he be- 
came Principal of the United Presbyterian Col- 
lege was found the following for a Saturday, 
when one would have thought he might have been 
taking things leisurely :—“ Children’s meeting at 
11 a.m.; Good Templars’ meeting at 7 p.m.; the 
rest of the day given to the study of Assyriology.” 
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Such a combination of things great and small 
is surely seldom found, save in the preferences of 
a soul on which the image of Christ is largely 
reflected, and in which there is a meetness for 
the Master’s use. 

He gloried also in revival work, eistee to the 
last that the conversion of a soul, whether gradual 
or sudden, was a “supernatural revolution ”—a 
turning from a life of self and sin to a life of 
love and godliness. He rejoiced in the accessions 
to the Church that resulted from such spiritual 
movements, as well as in the greater light and 
love and liberty of those whose Christian pro- 
fession formerly had been but cold and formal. 
As a “shepherd” of his flock his work at Ber- 
wick was prosecuted with conscientious diligence 
and care. “ Quiet pastoral industry” was the 
ideal that as a young minister he proposed to 
himself. It is a remarkable fact that this great 
scholar and popular preacher, knew the name of 
every child in his congregation. Indeed, it was 
said that he knew more people in the town than 
the parish registrar. 

On one occasion, as showing his wonderful 
memory, he repeated the names of all the chil- 
dren in his church, apologising for ignorance in 
the case of two families who had but recently 
come. Little wonder that his congregation came 
to be the most influential in the district. He was 
incessantly watchful. Not only the sick, but the 
anxious, widowers and widows, orphans and the 
poor, and those on the verge of sin, were ever 
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on his heart. Matthew Arnold’s lines to his 
father found a meet embodiment in the pastoral 
work of John Cairns :— 


“Thou : ; : 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 
If in the paths of the world 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful and helpful and firm. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself: 
And at the end of thy day, 
A faithful shepherd to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 


3. His love of God.—“ The greatest of all dis- 
coveries is when a man finds God” was one of 
John Cairns’s most pregnant sayings. That hold 
on God he ever kept. His chief joy was in 
bringing others to personal decision. His urgency 
in pleading with men for God, brought out the 
note of Christlikeness which dominated every 
other quality in his later years. He had long 
before laid it down as a mark of personal religion 
that Jesus Christ should be as much a reality to 
him as any of the friends with whom he was in 
daily intercourse. Hence he never discussed in 
the pulpit dry theories and smooth abstractions. 
He was too much in earnest for that. He wanted 
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to touch, brighten, and elevate human lives. So 
he emphasised the foundation truths of religion 
and presented the living Saviour to men. 

I heard him preach on one occasion, now many 
years agone, in the church then ministered to by 
Cairns’s friend Dr. J. Logan Aikman, in Anders- 
ton, Glasgow. The sermon was on a favourite 
topic, “ The Bright and Morning Star.” I think 
I hear yet the rolling sentences. The voice, 
strong and penetrating, rang out like a clarion, 
and anon dropped to a softer and more persua- 
sive mood. Eloquence, dialectic skill, and learn- 
ing lent a charm to that discourse. I see yet the 
great arms swinging like a windmill. Nothing of 
the diletante about this great preacher; never 
“faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null;” 
but a true orator, and swaying his hearers with 
the passion and pathos of his words. Illustration, 
anecdote, and simile were pressed into the ser- 
mon, but all instinct with a fire that sent the 
bleod tingling through the veins. Yes, intense 
earnestness was most apparent. Soul was touch- 
ing soul; a heart aflame with love to God was 
moving other hearts. No doubt this sense of the 
reality of God, and of living interest in Him, 
was what made Cairns so earnest yet so happy 
in his religion—for he was indeed among the 
happiest of mortals. His beaming face, cheery 
tones, and hopeful outlook upon life ever be- 
tokened that. And as in life, so was he in the 
end 


When his “ passing” came, he suffered sorely, 
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and his brother, bending over him, said, “You 
are very ill, John?” “Oh, no,” was the reply, “I 
don’t feel ill at all.” “You are in good hands.” 
“Yes, in the best of hands.” Then the dying 
saint added, “There is a great battle to fight ; 
but the victory is sure. . . . Good men must 
unite and identify themselves with the cause.” 
“What cause?” asked his brother. ’ The cause 
of God,” said he. With Cairns it was the Divine 
first and last. So death came, not to close his. 
life, but to crown it! 


Principal JAMES MORISON, D.D. 





“THE DOCTOR” 


For thirty years no other had attained the title 
of D.D. in the circle of the Evangelical Union 
save himself, although more than one of the sec- 
tional giants certainly deserved it. By way, doubt- 
less, of solatium for wounded feelings, and after 
the manner of the fox and _ grapes, it 
was boldly said that the sturdy little “body” 
had no need of “doctoring.” But even 
after the talismanic letters had come to be 
attached to the names of the “fathers” almost 
as thickly as the silver cones on a fir tree, Dr. 
Morison was still primus inter pares—and still 
“the Doctor.” If ever theologian deserved the 
title it was he; and even although the scholastic 
distinction had never been conferred at all—as, 
hewever, it was, in a double degree—to 
his devoted people he could have been 
nothing else or less than “the Doctor.” While 
there were only two teachers in the Theological 
Hall he was accorded the title of Professor; but 
when three were appointed his ministerial breth- 
ren were proud to call him “Principal,” be- 
lieving as they did that there was perhaps no man 
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in Scotland more worthy of the academic name. 
But to the common people he was evermore “ the 
Doctor.” 

He was never known by his most intimate 
friends to have uttered a harsh word regarding 
anyone—not even of those with whom he had 
‘battled strenuously in the theological arena. In 
his later years that essential sweetness of nature 
in “the Doctor” became known in a quiet, almost 
anonymous fashion to the public, as it had been 
long known to his friends, as his distinguishing 
characteristic. He will live in the national me- 
mory in virtue of his life as much as of his work. 

Much as he was ostracised, especially in his 
earlier years, he was never querulous, but strove 
to “overcome evil with good.” For the “ poi- 
soned arrow” of his quondam ministerial bre- 
thren’s distrust and reprobation, which rankled in 
his soul on the day of his extrusion, he had long 
‘since found a burial-place in the depths of his 
generous heart. As one looks at it today, the 
preface to the first edition of his “ Romans IX.” 
—the book that gave the public the first taste of 
his quality and helped to make his name famous 
—-is quite touching in this, that he tells the 
“scholarly theologians” of the day to whom he 
dedicated the work, that being driven from the 
society of living divines, much to his regret, he 
had been led to cultivate more than he otherwise 
would have done the society of the learned in 
their writings, with whom he had enjoyed the 


sweetest fellowship. 
B 
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The ostracism, however, gradualiy passed away- 
The celebration of his ministerial jubilee, when 
the foremost men of all the denominations in the 
country took part, showed this most effectually. 
The measure of agreement between them now was. 
so great that they rejoiced in this signal oppor- 
tunity for Christian co-operation. It is doubtless . 
in accordance: with the irony of history that the 
incorrigible “ heretic ” of to-day should be hailed ~ 
to-morrow as the pioneer of a brighter era. But 
it is eminently significant of the ecclesiastical— 
perhaps also of tne theological—future of this. 
country that “the Doctor” should have lived 
long enough to see his “ heresies,” informally at 
least, condoned, and his claim to be accounted a 
pioneer all but universally admitted. 

How much he was interested in theology those: 
whe were privileged to be his students only knew. 
Whilst well versed in abstruse questions of philo- 
sophy and in the discoveries of modern science, 
the whole man did not move: until the subject of 
theology came to the front. Then it was that 
his eye kindled, his face beamed, and his entire 
intellectual being seemed to glow with intense 
enthusiasm. In his lectures in the Divinity Hall 
“the Doctor” was precise and accurate to a de- 
gree. 

In the return exercises of the students errors- 
even in punctuation were strictly dealt with; 
while the omission of the dot from an “i” or the 
stroke from a “t” was an almost unpardonable 
sin. He came down upon misspelling, whether 
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in the Greek, the Latin, or the English language, 
with a disapprobation that could not be mis- 
understood. Other errors or misstatements might 
be dealt with in a lighter vein. For Dr. Morison,. 
though apparently girt about with a certain child- 
like simplicity, could be humorously shrewd when 
occasion offered. A case in point occurs to me. 

The following colloquy took place in class one 
day, the term “boss” being under discussion :— 

Professor: “Mr. A., what is the meaning of 
* boss?” 

Mr. A. (reflectively): “A foreman, sir.” 

Professor: “ Not in the passage before us, Mr. 
A. I presume you are thinking of a ‘cork!’ Cam 
you tell us the meaning of the word, Mr. B. ?” 

Mr. B.: “ Something hollow or protuberant, sir.” 

Professor: “ Precisely so, Mr. B.; precisely so.” 

Mr. A. (excitedly) : “ Oh, that’s what we as boys: 
used to call ‘ béss,’ sir!” 

Professor (drily): “ Very likely, Mr. A.; very 
likely ”—the inference being that when students. 
became men they should put away childish things. 

While his pupils ever regarded “the Doctor” 
with deep respect, they at the same time felt that 
their teacher had a genuine interest in them. How 
he could unbend at times—he a theologian among 
a thousand—and participate in their socialities. 
I remember how we juniors, greatly daring, once 
invited him to a little gathering on our own ac- 
count. He came. A happy evening was spent. 
The students sang, acted, and played on musical 
instruments. In one song, “ Tom Bowling,” “ the 
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Doctor” was much interested; it seemed to be 
new to him. A reading also, Longfellow’s “ King 
Robert of Sicily,” he commended for its fresh- 
ness, and, more suo, for “its fine theological sig- 
nificance.” And then, by unanimous request, he 
addressed us. The wise and weighty words which 
he spoke, as a father to his sons, were summed 
up in the one high, sacred theme, which he never 
failed to emphasise—the duty and privilege of 
preaching Christ. 

It was “the Doctor’s ” sympathetic feeling with 
all sorts and conditions of men that led him to 
magnify the Gospel. As a preacher he himself 
had a marvellous power of making the central 
facts of the Gospel plain to others; and there 
was a certain strenuous note, a depth of feeling, 
running through all his utterances, which com- 
pletely entranced his auditors. Speaking on one 
occasion in the City Hall of Glasgow, he dwelt 
on the pathos of Christianity, and emphasised the 
fact that there were in the immediate vicinity 
thousands of blighted women and blasted men. 
“We are apt to forget,” he said, “that if Christ 
died for all, Christ must have died for such as 
these.” The words produced a deep impression. 
No wonder. All his life he gloried in the cross. 
All his life he had proclaimed it as the world’s 
only hope. The personal qualities of the man, 
his splendid talents, his inspiring ministry, his 
suggestive writings, his brave witness for truth and 
righteousness, were all subordinate to that. 


Principal ROBERT RAINY, D.D. 





“THE ECCLESIASTIC.” 


PRINCIPAL RAINY is a conspicuous example of 
what may be accomplished by patient diligence 
coupled with high character. Above all the ele- 
ments which make up his personality his splendid 
Christian manliness towers supreme. Admittedly 
the first ecclesiastic not only of his Church but 
of his country, and a powerful factor in the re- 
ligious life of Christendom, he has come to his 
influential position by a determination not to be 
thwarted by obstacles that seemed insurmount- 
able, combined with great natural gifts and a con- 
tinuous, earnest Christian ideal. Those who have 
known him best have all along esteemed him 
most ; but it is not too much to say that up till 
recent years Principal Rainy was one of the best- 
hated and abused men in Scotland in certain 
quarters. For one thing, he has taken the un- 
popular side in many a hard battle, and has 
fought strenuously and unflinchingly. But be- 
sides that he.has been frequently disparaged and 
maligned ; his motives have been misrepresented, 
and he has had to bear the cross of unjust de- 
traction more than most public men. 
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At last, albeit slowly, the Principal has come 
to his kingdom in Scotland. Since the great fact 
of “Union” in which he bore the chief part 
has been so successfully achieved, his unrivalled 
genius, spiritual force, and honesty of purpose 
have been universally acclaimed. As the tri- 
umphant ecclesiastic in a testing experience and 
in a trying era, he has been the object of such 
adulation as would have turned the heads of most 
‘parsons—a class, in the main, of whom it can- 
not truthfully be said that the incense of public 
applause is not «ungrateful to them—so over- 
whelmingly popular was the recognition at the 
last. The Principal would be either more or less 
than human if he were insensible to the splendid 
tributes offered to his genius in the matter of the 
successful issue of the Union negotiations. 

After all is said and done, there is more ro- 
mance in a coalition than in a separation, and it 
is easier to destroy than to construct. To Prin- 
cipal Rainy, through his consummate skill as one 
of the first ecclesiastical debaters of his age, has 
it been granted to heal one of the divisions in the 
shattered Scottish Zion! His heart may well be 
filled with religious joy and sanctified thankful- 
ness, as weli as humble pride, at having borne 
a part in such a work. One and one make some- 
times more than two—for example, in spiritual 
computation. A united fellowship may create 
new ideals, and inspire a wider vision than is 
possible in the narrowness of sectarian religion. 
Of course, in the question of a comprehensive 
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‘Church the personal equation must not be over- 
locked. It is one thing to declare a union on the 
ground of agreement in principle and doctrine, 
quite another to live in love together—and that 
not as the result simply of bare conscientious con- 
viction, but of the intimate communion which re- 
quires time and opportunity for its exercise and 
growth. Undoubtedly it was the conviction of 
Christian duty more than any other, that moved 
two separate Churches to seek closer union with 
each other than they had formerly enjoyed. 
Whatever disappointments may have been ex- 
perienced as to the results of the union in some 
respects, and whatever lingering regrets may have 
‘been in the minds of those of the older genera- 
tion as to “the former days being better than 
these,” there need arise no doubt as to the action 
taken being in the line of God’s will. Like other 
important events, this union imports more than 
itself. It foreshadows the fulfilment of the Di- 
vine prayer, “That they all may be one.” The 
exhibition of the Christian spirit of kindly con- 
sideration by Principal Rainy and his coadjutors 
during the negotiations, has been a large part of 
the success of the union. Perhaps no man would 
be more surprised than the Principal himself at 
its speedy consummation. The long, bitter years 
of the earlier struggle, and how it was ultimately 
baulked, must often have recurred to him. But 
what has been called his “statuesque self-repres- 
sion, against which the Celtic fire within heaves 
in vain,” has often stood him in good stead, and 
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never more so than when the union was in pro- 
cess and the various steps to be taken were being 
carefully considered. Even the great Scottish 
newspaper which has been his chief critic and 
opponent all through, credited him with a su- 
preme ingenuity in subduing or evading obstacles: 
and overcoming scruples, a rare faculty of exercis- 
ing his personal influence without the appearance: 
of egotism or offensive self-assertion, an almost 
perfect temper, a gentle but almost irresistible 
power of winning men, and a fund of mental 
resources unequalled among his colleagues. Such 
testimony is valuable, because true. 

By his extraordinary intuition, self-control, and 
politic action, Principal Rainy has on more than 
one memorable occasion “saved the situation” 
for his Church. He seeks Zion’s good continu- 
ally, because he believes in her. That she has 
a certain genius of her own which is very valu- 
able in our Scottish life; that she is associated. 
with some of the finest evangelical traditions, and 
is producing the men that are making history in 
Scotland, cannot be gainsaid. That colleges like 
the one over which the Principal has so long 
held sway are manned by professors of profound 
scholarship, originality, and ability, accounts for 
the fact that scores and scores of the finest stu- 
dents, both at home and abroad, are drawn with- 
in the scope of their teaching. In his positiop: 
as Principal, Dr. Rainy has wielded great in- 
fluence, and is now at the very acme of his power. 
In the General Assembly he is still the “ Rupert 
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of debate.” On the public platform, or in the 
pulpit—where he does not appear so often as one 
would wish to see him—he is a great moral and 
spiritual force. He is a thoughtful, energetic, and 
quietly-eloquent speaker ; while there is a massive 
manliness about him that cannot but command 
admiration. He selects subjects that interest the 
people, and is always au courant with the times. 
In speaking to working men, for example, with 
whom the Principal is a great favourite, he takes. 
the phases of evangelical belief, and with all the 
freshness, power, and fixity of a mind that is it- 
self convinced and earnestly desires to convince 
others of that which is true, taking some central 
truth, puts that into a logical, argumentative, 
yet concrete setting. What he utters has passed 
through the alembic of earnest thought and be- 
come part of his own mental being. Hence his 
power over the masses of the people. He does 
not believe that the working classes of Scotland 
generally are forsaking the Church. There is 
just as much laxity in the west-end as in the 
east-end. Some of the best friends he has ever 
had were working men. When Dr. Rainy goes 
among territorial ministers, for instance, he never 
hears that the working classes have been lost. 
The fact is, if a minister of striking individuality, 
freshness, and power is planted down among any 
working-class community in a great city, he will 
soon gather a congregation. It is the want of 
men in the pulpit that is the trouble. If working 
men, therefore, are to be missionaries to others, 
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the Principal holds, it depends largely upon the 
intensity, purity, and vigour of the congregational 
life in which their Christianity is nursed. He 
looks to the Christian working men to win the 
working classes-—as he looks to the various other 
grades in society to win their members—for the 
Church. This is the great business of congre- 
gational existence—to have ideals which will be 
fulfilled in the patient and fruitful work of daily 
life, to have Christians holding high the standard 
of truth and character which will win souls. In- 
valuable are the Principal’s counsels; for they 
ever abound in piety and strong common-sense, 
and do not lack the saving grace of humour. 
As one listens to his sane and shrewd discourse, 
it is with the conviction that here is a level- 
headed, keen-witted, spiritually-forceful man who, 
had he followed his bent, might have been oc- 
cupying a high position in the Councils of the 
State. But, obedient to the heavenly vision of 
making “all things according to the pattern 
shown him in the mount,” he is content to be a 
minister of Jesus Christ. 
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Rev. FERGUS FERGUSON, D.D. 





“THE GENIAL MINISTER.” 


HE was not only a popular preacher, but a scholar 
and a saint. Not only had he exercised a minis- 
try extending over more than half a century, and 
fruitful to the very end, but he had led a stainless 
and beautiful life, and ever manifested a gentle 
and loveable spirit. His very presence seemed to 
make an atmosphere of geniality and joy. He 
possessed a most attractive nature. No one could 
be more homely, unaffected, affable, but withal 
there was a true Christian dignity about him. He 
respected others, but never forgot to respect him- 
self; and when all his natural qualities were 
gilded with the glow of a fervent piety, they pro- 
duced a character of exceptional winsomeness. 
Seldom indeed, does a man appear, combining 
as Dr. Ferguson did such varied gifts—preacher, 
theologian, poet, historian, editor, author, social 
reformer, man of affairs, pastor of the flock. We 
justly revere a personality like his, whose influence 
was ever devoted to high and noble ends. A 
sweet savour of Christ pervaded his public minis- 
trations and private conversation. In both these 
respects he was “gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient in meekness, instructing those that 
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opposed themselves.” Yes, his living and robust 
Christianity made him truly happy. ‘Translating 
the Gospel of Christ into every-day life, he ever 
sought to show to others that there is no con- 
dition of existence so exalted and blessed as that 
which is spent in the work and the fear of the 
Lord. Through his writings, as well as by means 
of the spoken word from pulpit and platform, he 
had endeared himself to very many as their spirit- 
ual father as perhaps few ministers have ever 
done. His manifold labours in the early days 
of his pastorate brought a rich and abiding bless- 
ing to numerous homes in Glasgow. 

The clear views of Gospel truth enunciated, the 
sympathy for men, combined with an earnestness 
which no-social ostracism could quench, drew the 
people to the young preacher ; and out of all this 
he built up the strong and vigorous congregation 
which he did so much in later days to foster. 
The “consistent Gospel” preached was an at- 
tractive force—a Gospel which at once exalted 
God and man. When an individual solemnly 
makes the truth his own that God loves all men 
and therefore him, and that out of this know- 
ledge he should love, God in return, and also love 
all men for Jesus’ sake, it gives him an earnest 
zeal in advocating educational, political, social, 
and other reforms. This was the faith of Fergus 
Ferguson, although in holding it he suffered 
all the disabilities of the odium theologicum of 
that day. But after all, “the great soul of the 
world is just;” and it would have been strange 
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indeed if his fellow-countrymen of other Christian 
communions had not come sooner or later to 
recognise the fervent evangelism, the eminent 
abilities, the valuable literary performances, the 
noble self-restraint, and the personal worth of the 
man. 

Personally, I revere his memory. Some of the 
most profitable experiences of my life have been 
associated with the personality of Dr. Ferguson. 
My earliest recollections of almost any preacher 
are of him, when, as a very young boy, I literally 
“sat at his feet” in the house of God. ‘The 
youthful admiration developed into a kind of 
hero-worship as the years went on and as I knew 
him more intimately. When a student in our 
Hall I preached my “ trial” sermon before him 
and his people, at the week-night service in Mon- 
trose Street. The trial itself was rendered less 
acute from the fact that, as was the custom with 
our students then, the novice was accompanied 
by several fellow- members of the Theological 
classes. The divinity students of that day vere 
cemented by the most brotherly of bonds; and 
what concerned one of them gained the sympa- 
thetic interest of all. Their presence was a 
source of strength and inspiration as the sermon 
was being delivered. But the kindly criticism 
and generous approbation of the genial Doctor 
when all was over remain a stimulus to-day as 
they were a distinct encouragement then. 

One of my most cherished recollections as a 
student, is the fact that, on being “licensed” by 
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the Conference, it was Dr. Ferguson who ad- 
dressed our “year” in words of wisest counsel 
as to future work and conduct. Again on the 
ordination day—zhe great occasion in a young 
minister’s life, and to him at least a most solemn 
service—the doctor gave the charge; basing it 
upon the words in Acts, “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” He remarked, I remember, 
that this was a most important question. The 
responsibilities of a minister were like in kind to 
the responsibilities of an apostle. He trusted, as 
he had known the stock from which the young 
minister had sprung, that he also would be a man 
of God, completely consecrated to the Master’s. 
service. He entreated him, moreover, to give 
special prominence to the Gospel of God’s grace. 
There were always some in a congregation who 
had not fully surrendered their heart to God, and 
these should not be overlooked. Even Christians 
were always delighted to hear the grand old Gos- 
pel preached. Which things that young minis- 
ter throughout those years has tried, God helping 
him, to do. 

He was much among us in Uddingston-—ay, 
in some of the sacredest relationships—as he was 
much everywhere; for no one was so willing or 
so brotherly. He preached at the opening and 
dedication of the church. His sermon, in its 
pathos, appropriateness, and powerfulness, is re- 
membered still. And—if I may be pardoned a 
final personal reference—he gave on the ccca- 
sion of my induction to this charge a deligntful 
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soiree address; concluding it, according to his 
custom, with an impromptu poetical effusion, in 
which there was, among other things, a finely- 
expressed and complimentary reference to the dif- 
ferent local ministers, displaying keen insight and 
knowledge of the facts. Yes! he was evermore 
the genial minister, the “ gentle shepherd ” of his. 
flock. 

The interests of his people and his own were 
beund together by tenderest ties. In the pulpit 
much of his power was heart-power. In the 
home he ever invited confidence and inspired 
trust. When church members left him, say for 
America or the colonies, he followed their career 
with loving interest ; not grudging their going, but 
assured that in the land of their adoption they 
would be missionaries of the cross and would pro- 
pagate the Gospel both by life and lip—thus be- - 
coming empire-builders in the truest sense. One 
of the most pleasing experiences of Dr. Ferguson 
was his visit to the States in the early “ seventies,” 
when he had the opportunity of meeting with 
many of those whom he had been the means of 
blessing spiritually as their pastor in the old 
country. It was a frequent occurrence for him 
to hold something like a “ spiritual levee” at the 
foot of the pulpit stairs when he had done preacn- 
ing. Quite a little crowd of Scotch people would 
press round him, shake his hand, and remind him 
of facts and incidents in their Christian career. 

One instance may suffice. In Baltimore a fine. 
looking young man, in the prime of life and high 
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in commercial position, waited on Dr. Ferguson 
and addressed him to the following effect: “Do 
you recollect coming into Edinburgh on the Octo- 
ber Fast Day in 1847? You preached at 11 a.m. 
in Brighton Street Church, and your subject was 
“The Gospel as announced by the Angels to the 
Shepherds at Bethlehem.’ I found the Saviour 
under that sermon, and I have cleaved to Him 
ever since.” Well might the doctor exclaim: 
“Little did I expect, when I cast the bread of 
life on the waters on these occasions, to find it at 
Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, after so 
many days!” But such things make known to us 
the man. They were touches of beauty in his 
earthly ministry; they have added lustre to his 
memory now that he has ascended. His light 
shone ever with a clear and steady glow. 

For the cause of Christ’s honour and for the 
truth’s sake he had in early life renounced earthly 
ambition and worldly reward. These were easily 
within his reach. At the University, where his 
class-fellows were Principals Caird and Douglas, 
Dr. David Livingstone, and others, he had a most 
distinguished career. A mere youth, he yet car- 
ried off eleven separate honours. I knew he had 
been a prizeman in his college days, but not that 
he had been so honoured, until a day or two be- 
fore he died, when on calling to ask for him I 
saw in his study the goodly row of volumes bear- 
ing the University crest. He consecrated all his 
powers to the welfare of humanity. He chose de- 
liberately to be a humble minister of Jesus Christ. 
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What an exponent of the Saviour’s love he was, 
in some sort we have seen. His wonderful de- 
scriptive power, the play of fancy, the tenderness 
of appeal, the knowledge of the human heart, the 
saving grace of humour, were all pressed into 
the service of his Gospel ministry. These quali- 
ties, displayed in private conversation as in public 
address, constituted to the listener a truly liberal 
education. “Liberal” he himself was, in the 
best sense of that somewhat misused term. Hold- 
ing firmly to his own distinctive principles, he was 
yet ever tolerant of those who differed from him. 
Most thoroughly did he commend to others the 
Gospel which he professed; and the glorious 
truths he had so long taught, both by voice and 
pen, cheered and sustained his own heart as life 
drew to a close, and as a glorious immortality 
opened illimitably before him. ‘Truly, if ever 
death is robbed of its sting, it is when such a 
veteran as he falls asleep,— 


Ty eos.) . Like one who draws 
The drapery of his couch around him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams !” 


Rev. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 





“THE PICTORIAL PREACHER OF 
HIS AGE.” 


Tue name of Dr. Thomas Guthrie, the centenary 
of whose birth fell on the rath July, 1903, de- 
serves to be held in everlasting remembrance. He 
was, as his compatriot John Stuart Blackie sings 
of him,— 


“ A strong-breasted, fervid-hearted man, 

Who from dark dens redeemed and haunts of 
sin 

The city waifs, the loose, unfathered clan, 

With prouder triumph than when wondering 

~ Rome 

Went forth, all eyes, to bring great Cesar 

home.” 


Guthrie is a name revered in different branches of 
the Scottish Church, and has been so for genera- 
tions. The present writer was taught in early 
days to venerate especially two most worthy men 
who bore the name—Dr. John and Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie—the first one of the founders of the 
Evangelical Union, its poet and philosopher, and 
whose son to-day is known to fame as Sir James 
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Guthrie, President of the Royal Scottish Acad- 
emy; the other Dr. Thomas Guthrie, whom he 
never saw, but the facts of whose life and work 
were vividly impressed upon his mind in boy- 
hood’s years. The name of this distinguished 
divine will go down to posterity as one of the 
leaders in the great evangelical revival of seventy 
years ago. Along with Candlish, Cunningham, 
and others he was a trusty lieutenant of Dr. 
Chalmers. 

He was not, like the latter, destined to be 
the Knox-like, fearless champion of a new propa- 
ganda, nor, like Dr. Candlish, the renowned de- 
bater and ecclesiastical statesman; but he was 
the popular orator of the new movement which 
resulted in the formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland, the man who could carry all before him, 
not so much perhaps by the force of logic as by 
the wonderful power in his illustrations and the 
deep undertone of pathos that ran through all his 
pulpit work. It has been objected to his particu- 
lar style of oratory—and indeed his best friends 
had to admit—that occasionally in the excitement 
of preaching he sacrificed common-sense to a 
witty epigram, a telling story, or a brilliant bon 
mot. But in the mellowed experience of his later 
years such a critic as the “Times” newspaper 
admitted his eloquence to be unsurpassed in Bri- 
tain. “His effect on his hearers is magical. He 
does not argue—he describes, he luxuriates in de- 
scription ; he makes his description fascinating by 
the feeling which he throws into it, in a gesture, 
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in a look, in a pause, in a tone, as well as in 
glowing words and thrilling sentences.” 

Guthrie was weil designated “the pictorial 
preacher of his age.” He had the gift of choos- 
ing the most fitting language to express his mean- 
ing. He could not be said to belong to any par- 
ticular school of preachers ; he constituted a class 
by himself. His oratory was spontaneous ; a part 
of his being, and not a mere accomplishment. 
He was once importuned by a guileless fledgling 
of the English Church to give him some hints as 
to the improvement of his public speaking. He 
replied: “My dear sir, I know no more about 
oratory or eloquence than I do about navigation. 
You might just as well ask me to teach you how 
to steer a ship. I write or think out my sermon, 
I carefully irnpress it on my mind, and then I pray 
God to enable me to deliver it to His praise and 
glory.” 

The secret of Dr. Guthrie’s pulpit power lay in 
the fact that he was always thinking of others, 
and not merely of himself. He practised “ vi- 
carious thinking,” as it has been called; and so 
raised the level of his preaching to a high allti- 
tude. In listening to his powerful voice, tremu- 
lous with emotion, his hearers have recorded how 
he seemed to be overwhelmed, even as they felt 
overawed, by the “love of the Spirit.” He dealt 
in the broad, expository “Ovidian page,” and 
hence was understood of the poor old woman 
seated on the pulpit steps of the crowded church 
as thoroughly as by the many distinguished audi- 
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tors attracted solely by his eloquent discourses. 
In his church “rich and poor” literally met 
together. St. John’s in Edinburgh was graphi- 
cally described as “the great leveller.” Aristo- 
crats were not ashamed to be seen sitting side by 
side with the common workman. In close prox- 
imity on a given Sunday might be found peers 
and noted politicians, litterateurs and lords of 
session, scientists and church dignitaries—men 
like the Duke of Argyle and W. E. Gladstone, 
W. M. Thackeray and Lord Cockburn, Hugh 
Miller and Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford—with 
many other equally gifted men, all attracted by 
the magnetic eloquence of the great pulpit orator. 
One secret of Guthrie’s power over all sorts and 
conditions of men may be accounted for by the 
fact that he travelled much and in his earlier 
years had some experience of business life. Thus 
were broadened his ideas of the brotherhood of 
humanity, and he was also taught many useful 
lessons that stood him in good stead in the years 
to come. His great aim was to utilise the know- 
ledge thus acquired to the very best advantage. 
In his probationer days that was a singular 
and Providential call that came to him, viz., to 
become temporary manager of a bank. By the 
sudden demise of a brother, Thomas Guthrie took 
his place at the teller’s desk, and conducted 
the business for behoof of his relatives until a 
younger scion of the house was able to take it 
up. It is on record that he made a splendid 
banker. Indeed his success in the new role may 
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be gauged from a remark made to him by the 
manager of the head office of the Dundee Union 
Banking Co.: “If you only preach as well as you 
have banked, you will be sure to succeed!” The 
experience thus gained throws much light upon 
the rare ability which Guthrie brought to bear as 
a preacher on so many different phases of life. 
His lively fancy, his power of graphic description, 
his broad sympathy, his genial humour, all re- 
ceived stimulus from his direct contact with com- 
mercial life. 

“ He shall choose our inheritance for us,” was 
a principle that guided him. Had the young pro- 
bationer stepped into the ministry fresh from his 
studies, he might never have acquired his excep- 
tional pulpit power. But by the delay he learned 
the great lesson of patience till God opens the 
way. His patient “waiting” for a call was duly 
rewarded. In 1830 Thomas Guthrie, at the age 
of twenty-seven, was presented to the beautiful 
little Forfarshire parish of Arbirlot. Here his 
preaching from the first was acceptable to the 
people. His predecessor had been an old man 
of eighty-seven who persisted in preaching to the 
last. No wonder if there was dulness in the pul- 
pit and lethargy in the pews! 

The very first sermon of the young incumbent 
was a trumpet call. The repose of the somnolent 
was effectually broken. He determined that every 
hearer should understand him. So among the 
country lads and lasses in his Bible class, as 
well as in the pulpit, he adopted increasingly his 
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peculiar “ pictorial” style of speaking, with ex- 
cellent results—a style for the use of which, as 
we have seen, he had a rare and almost unrivalled 
capacity. Perhaps a revival of such preaching is 
needed in our times. Certainly the dull, dry, doc- 
trinal method will not tend to draw people to 
church nowadays, or if they do come will not 
keep them alert and interested and eager to 
come again. Guthrie was constantly painting 
word-pictures. He had early realised the power 
of imagery and illustration, of picture, anecdote, 
and story. 


“ Tho’ truths in closest words shall fail, 
Yet truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 


Christianity he regarded as the medium which 
transfigured humanity and presented it to itself 
as it might be—a finer image of itself. 

He undoubtedly knew wherein his power lay. 
On one occasion visiting the studio of a well- 
known painter, he ventured to offer some criti- 
cisms or suggestions, which apparently went 
home, since the artist was a little touchy under 
them ; for he was provoked to say: “ Dr. Guthrie, 
remember you are not a painter.” To this the 
Doctor replied: “I beg your pardon, I am a 
painter; though I paint in words, and not with 
colours.” Truly, he was a literary artist in 
wealth of diction and warmth of imagination ; not 
an expository, doctrinal, or hortatory preacher, 
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but, more suo, “the pictorial preacher of his 
age.” He could draw wonderful pictures in en- 
forcing Biblical truth. He believed that “the 
manner is to the matter as the powder is to the 
ball.” ; 

Intensely dramatic, in the pulpit he reproduced 
in action that which he was describing, often 
with tremendous effect. It might be the picture 
of a house on fire, a shipwreck, or a battle, the 
parting of friends or the return of long-lost wan- 
derers; in every case the high-wrought imagery 
was finely-illustrative of moral and spiritual truth. 
For example, in one of his discourses a passage 
describing the fight between David and Goliath 
was delivered with such animation that when the 
speaker launched the stone from the stripling’s 
sling everyone seated in the gallery opposite the 
pulpit dodged his head to avoid the missile! 
Well might his friend Professor Blackie describe 
Guthrie as the “Homer of preachers.” Yes, in 
this respect he was the clarum et venerabile nomen 
of his Church. He himself might have dis- 
claimed the title; but his name is one of the 
most revered of preachers, even in this twentieth 
‘century. 

And yet witness his humility. Overhearing 
once, after a supreme pulpit effort, compliment- 
ary remarks regarding his discourse—* charm- 
ing sermon,” “ exquisite illustrations,” “ delightful 
preacher ”—the man of God looked back at the 
speakers sadly for a moment, and then the light 
seemed to die out of his face. “Oh my Saviour,” 
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he was heard to murmur, “why will they always 
exalt the instrument and not Thee? My preach- 
ing is a failure if I can only charm but cannot 
change!” Whatever else Guthrie did, he gained 
and held the keen attention of his auditors; and 
we cannot doubt that the results of a ministry 
were lasting in the case of one who was so 
well fitted to guide men by his preaching, instruct 
them by his pen, and bless them with the light of 
his consecrated genius. 


Rev. WILLIAM ADAMSON, D.D. 


“THE RACY PREACHER.” 


Dr. WiLLiAM ADAMSON is one of those stalwart 
men who did not a little to secure for the Evan- 
gelical Union the honourable position which it 
held in the regard of Christians not only in this 
but in other lands. That his services to the 
Union were not unappreciated by his brethren is 
manifest from the fact that twice over he was 
called upon to fill the presidential chair—the 
highest honour in their power to bestow. Quite 
recently he has transferred his gifts and influence 
to the “ predominant partner” in these islands ; 
but the perfervidum ingentum Scotorum is still 
manifest in what he says and does. Native 
shrewdness, caution, wit, and commonsense are 
the characteristics of the man; but the minister 
belongs to a school that is fast disappearing— 
more’s the pity! 

His early zeal for “ Chartism ” doubtless left its 
impress upon his eager young spirit. After that 
stirring period he devoted himself laboriously to 
the temperance cause. The lurid aspects of the 
drink problem appealed to him so as to lead him 
to try to save his fellows from its curse. Even 
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at that early period he and some kindred spirits 
—now eminent public men like himself—realised 
the enormity of intemperance and the multitudin- 
ous ways in which it affects the lives of men and 
the nation as a whole. All this was good training 
for him. Some years of business life, too, were 
a fitting preparation for his ultimate objective, 
the Christian ministry. As a young preacher his 
fearless and at the same time thoughtful utter- 
ances won for him an attention from the Christian 
public he has never lost. 

Dr. Adamson has his own special characteristics 
as a preacher. For one thing, he gives the ser- 
mor a firm theological setting. The doctrinal is 
largely in evidence; and you are sure to have 
firstly, secondly, thirdly, in conclusion, and then 
the practical application. Having his ecclesias- 
tical birth, so to speak, in the stirring controver- 
sial times of “ the forties,” our preacher has been 
tinctured by the circumstance. Had he elected 
to be an orthodox Presbyterian like his forefolk, 
the chances are that to-day he would have been 
the “ Systematic ” Professor in some school of the 
prophets in his native land. Thereto lies his bent. 
But all the same he has been a trainer of men 
in the educative school of common life. In his 
laborious day he has gathered round him all sorts 
and conditions, and moulded them according to 
his type in a very efficient way. No man in Edin- 
burgh had a record for harder, honester work 
than he. Compelled at first, perforce of circum- 
stances, to fight strenuously in order to justify his 
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peculiar theological and ecclesiastical position in 
the city, he has developed the best powers that 
are in him. As educationist, social reformer, 
and divine he has accomplished many a solid 
piece of work. He has still a stirring message 
for his time, and gives it in his own particular 
way. 

Our preacher is currently reported to be a terror 
to reporters. ‘They cannot cope with him at all. 
In the rush of his words—for his brain is nimble, 
and he seems to think more quickly than the 
utterance will come-—one is surprised, sometimes 
amazed, at the wonderful fertility of thought 
which characterises the speaker. Then, on better 
acquaintance, you begin to note his power. There 
is little heed given to “ finish,” or literary style, 
in preaching. But the speaker has an idea; and 
he will burn it in upon his hearer’s mind and heart 
by sheer impetuosity of speech. 

For example, you'll have a sentence such as 
this: “When we are beset with difficulties and 
temptations which seek to take possession of our 
hearts like an army with banners, we appeal to 
those nearest us for succour and deliverance. But 
they cannot get into the great depths of our being 
and to the citadel of our spiritual nature: in these 
we dwell alone.” Or you note this shrewd glimpse 
into human character: “ By understanding men 
we know our manhood. They are mirrors in 
which, as we gaze, secret thoughts and feelings 
are revealed. Even the wickedest man can ren- 
der service as a revealer of what may be dormant 
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in those around him.” Or a tender word like 
this: “ All practical religion lies in faith in Christ, 
in whom our life is hid, and who is with us now 
—a faith which makes the weak strong, the poor 
rich, the earth the house of God and the open 
gate of heaven.” And so the sermon ends. And 
if this be a “taste of his quality,” then a higher 
calling than that of the Christian teacher, to 
which Dr. Adamson has devoted his life, no mor- 
tal man could wish. 

In the pulpit or out of it he is no ascetic, but a 
genial, happy-hearted, companionable man. In 
appearance, it has been remarked, Dr. Adamson 
resembles a “ well-to-do magistrate.” Dignity un- 
doubtedly he has; but it is that which is born of 
Nature’s nobility and a full and ready mind, rather 
than the mannerisms and superficialities affected 
by some. When engaged in congenial conversa- 
tion, he appears animated in the extreme—the eye 
sparkles, and a pleasant expression rests upon the 
strong and well-marked countenance. At the 
same time, firmness of will is in every lineament, 
indicative of the fact that in debate—in which 
he excels as to the manner born—he is a most 
powerful protagonist of the Christian faith. That 
his useful life may be prolonged for many years, 
and his unique gifts be at the service of the 
Church at large, will be the wish of all who have 
ever Come into contact with this courageous and 
enthusiastic preacher of the living Word. 


Rev. JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. 





“THE ORATOR.” 


To worship in St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, is an 
inspiration. That has only been the present 
writer's experience once, but it abides as a living 
memory. The large and handsome building, the 
rich-toned organ, the splendid pulpit, the stained- 
glass windows—above all, the vast congregation 
and the impassioned preacher in the person of 
Dr. MacGregor, are some of the elements 
that go to make this one of the most 
attractive churches in the city. The com 
gregation, by general consent, ranks as. the 
largest in the country. Let us summarise. 
There are three ordained ministers on its staff, 
and three probationers, a lady doctor, and two 
parish sisters; besides, it supports an ordained 
minister as its missionary in India. Several large 
mission agencies are regularly carried on by 
Church workers in different parts of the city, 
and St. Cuthbert’s has been the “ parent” of quite 
a number of congregations. On Sundays, in- 
cluding the ordinary services, there are at least 
a dozen gatherings of one kind or another, held 
in connection with the church. A daily service 
is also a feature of the work. 
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To describe St. Cuthbert’s, therefore, as influ- 
ential is only stating the bald fact. Not that this 
is a “class” congregation exclusively—for it has 
in its membership a “mass” of working people 
—but what may be termed a “mixed” congre- 
gation. Here in a Scripural sense “ rich and poor 
meet together” for the Lord is felt to be “the 
Maker of them all.” Doubtless there is a degree 
of proper pride in the hearts of the worshippers 
in this stately fane, arising from the fact that 
they belong not only to the largest, but to the 
most ancient ecclesiastical institution in Scotland. 
For the present site of the building was occupied 
by a church dedicated to St. Cuthbert, Bishop of 
Durham, as early as the eighth century. Little 
comparatively is known of the church prior to the 
Reformation, but a complete record exists of 
all its incumbents since that event, many of them 
being men famous in their day and generation. 
Amongst them may be mentioned the names of 
Moncrieff, Dickson, Veitch, and Paul, the imme- 
diate predecessors of the Present senior minister 
of the parish, Dr. James MacGregor. 

He well sustains the best traditions of this 
apostolical succession. It might be argued that 
this preacher has many adventitious aids to his 
popularity—the crowded building every Sunday, 
the beautiful accessories of worship, the highly- 
trained choir, the somewhat ornate ritual—but 
the real explanation must be sought deeper than 
these. It is the personnel of the man. Dr. Mac- 
Gregor is a born orator. With the fiery Celt in 
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his nature, there is combined the consummate ~ 
grace of the scholar, and the sincerity of the 
pleader with men. 

He early showed his power as an effective 
preacher. It is recorded that when a young 
minister of but twenty-three, he dispensed his first 
Ccmmunion in the High Kirk of Paisley. Long 
years afterwards, in a distant land, he received 
a testimony to his Christian usefulness which 
filled his soul with joy. When in Auckland, New 
Zealand, in 1889, a lady came to him and said, 
“T was brought to God at your first Communion 
and have lived with Him ever since.” “Thank 
you, madam,” was the reply of the senior min- 
ister of St. Cuthbert’s, “it was worth coming to 
Auckland to hear that.” It was indeed! Happy 
are those young preachers of the Gospel to whom 
this or a similar testimony can be borne; and 
thank God there are some even in these days of 
spiritua] declension upon which we have fallen. 

One secret of Dr. MacGregor’s success as a 
gospel preacher may be found in that valuable 
piece of advice adopted and lived up to by him- 
self, which, it is said, he invariably gives 
to his new assistants. He tells them if 
they want to empty thei churches to 
“preach themselves,” to let their aim be 
to show their people that they are very clever 
young men. If, on the other hand, they want to 
fill their churches, let them, he advises, forget 
themselves as far as ever they can, and preach 
Christ as the only Saviour of sinful and dying 
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men. And it is a matter of ministerial history, 
that the number of Dr. MacGregor’s assistants 
who have proved themselves more than usually 
successful in later years in their own parishes, 
has often been commented upon. How much 
they owe to the wise and kindly advice of their 
chief may be inferred. Doubtless the men them- 
selves would be the first to acknowledge the obli- 
gation. 

In the Doctor's different charges—in his day 
he has been incumbent of five parishes—the 
evangelical has been the dominant note of his 
teaching and preaching. He “ magnifies Christ.” 
His own place and power, not only in the Church 
of Scotland, but in the Church of Christ, he 
owes to that. Before gentle and simple—for he 
is a favourite Court chaplain as well as the 
popular pastor of his flock—he proclaims Christ 
as the Redeemer of men. Great crowds flock to 
St. Cuthbert’s, as they have ever done to the 
different churches in which Dr. MacGregor has 
exercised his powerful ministry. 

Older residents in Glasgow, for example, will 
remember the crowded state of the Tron Church 
of that city during his incumbency. It was a 
repetition of Chalmers’s immense popularity, a 
generation before in the same building. “ Mac- 
Gregor’s gathering !” was the whimsical comment 
of his quick-witted co-presbyter, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, on witnessing the seething crowd within 
the precincts of the old Tron. It might be said 


that the “whirlwind, the fire, and the earth- 
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quake” are the concomitants of Dr. MacGregor’s 
preaching, in the marvellous voice, the fervent 
spirit, and the moving passion with which he pre- 
sents the truth. But most of all “the still, 
small voice” when he speaks in tones of melting 
tenderness. 


“ And is it thus then that the mighty God 
Makes known His presence to the sons of men ?” 


Assuredly, it was so on the occasion of my visit 
to St. Cuthberts. To return to that service. 

The sermon preached was one of a series on 
“The Last Things;” the text, “And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, te 
shine upon it; for the glory of God did lighten 
it” (Rev. xxi. 23). The preacher defined and 
dwelt upon the phrase, 7 dd€a, “the glory” 
of God, and the frequency of its occurrence in 
the New Testament. The glory of God and of 
heaven ane one; they constitute the presence of 
God and His majesty. We have the counterpart 
of this as yet unseen glory at times in this world. 
On some day in early summer, when earth and 
sky are in love with each other and we are in 
love with both, we discern the glory in the earthly 
emblem of spiritual realities, and we say, “ What 
a glorious day!” 

There is much of the glory of God revealed 
already ; man has boundless fields for investiga- 
tion here. But too soon he is summoned else- 
where. Who can believe that his wonderful 
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powers and capabilities are to find no scope in 
the unseen? Nay, rather, who can tell what 
glorified man may not attain to in the next world? 
Are there to be less of God’s works and ways 
manifested there? Is heaven to be a poorer 
place than earth? We do not doubt, said the 
preacher, that the light of this world is but a 
preparation for the other and better life. If our 
faculties are used wisely and well here, we shall 
find abundant scope for their exercise there. Our 
human knowledge may be very small—even New- 
ton was but a child by the seashore gathering 
pebbles, Lord Bacon’s knowledge was only alpha- 
betical, Shakespeare's imagination but a spark of 
Nature’s fire—yet God only knows what the possi- 
bilities of human nature are, what the “new 
heavens” signify. Already we see Jesus clothed 
with glory and honour; and if we are faithful 
He will make us sharers of His supreme glory 
and joy. 

Here we discern a flash of the glory of God. 
Think of the blaze! A spiritual glory burns in 
these celestial mansions ; there man shall have an 
endless eternity for his working day. Well may he 
bow in wonder before the thought. At this point 
Dr. MacGregor made a personal reference. The 
sermon, he said, was written two years before, 
when he was an invalid confined to bed and shut 
in with God and his own spirit. But from his 
window he could look out upon one of the fairest 
scenes that earth can show. Thus inward and 
outward influences had conspired to give him the 
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conception of heaven’s glory referred to in his 
text. The concluding portion of his discourse 
dealt with the highest attribute of the glory of 
God—His love. And here the preacher found 
scope for the finest reaches of his sacred elo- 
quence. 

As is well known, the rev. doctor does not 
belong to the. race of physical giants. Like Na- 
poleon on horseback, however, he looks quite a 
tall man in the pulpit. You note the powerful 
head, with its full and lofty brow, its piercing 
dark eyes, and its closely-set lips, and you at 
once conclude that “the mind is the measure of 
the man.” Then, as the eloquent discourse pro- 
ceeded, and as the speaker warmed to his theme, 
his very personality seemed to be amplified, and 
the large congregation swayed by the one man and 
the one mind. Appeal and argument were finely 
blended ; and behind all was the strong sense of 
personal conviction which carries assurance to 
others. The note of sincerity rang clear through- 
out. The discourse was evidently carefully pre- 
pared and deliberately read from manuscript, 
yet the speaker was not bound to his paper, but 
gave the hearers the benefit of his speaking eye 
as well as of his wonderful voice. Of Dr. Mac- 
Gregor as a man I cannot here speak. Those who 
know him best in civic and social relationships 
refer to him in terms of highest praise. For the 
sum of national characteristics that meet in him 
he has been described as “a Scotsman of whom 
Scotsmen are proud.” 
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One recalls with pleasure the large-heartedness 
and catholicity of spirit he manifested on one 
conspicuous occasion. It was the occasion of the 
late lamented Principal Cairns’ funeral service 3 
the place, the Synod Hall. _ How Dr. MacGregor 
in his prayer at that solemn time voiced the 
feelings of the multitude of mourners is not for. 
gotten. The Disestablishment question, crucial 
at the moment, had separated the two Church 
leaders wide as the poles asunder, and there was 
the fear on the part of some that the State 
Churchman would feel and show restraint. But 
such fears were disappointed. As one who was 
present says, Dr. MacGregor seemed to forget 
altogether that there was such a thing as an Es- 
tablished Church and controversy concerning it. 
He remembered only that there was the dust 
lying before him of a man of God, of whom 
Scotland also had good cause to be proud. So 
with unstinted speech, he thanked God for the 
piety, the learning, the self-sacrificing labours of 
the great man they had lost, as minister, professor, 
and citizen, and among other things for this very 
feature in his character, that while loving his own 
Church best, he yet truly loved the entire house- 
hold of faith. And this from a Church leader, 
than whom the “ Auld Kirk ” has no more devoted 
son, and no more strenuous defender—the man of 
whose wonderful oratory it was said, “He, more 
than any other, broke down the Scottish Dis- 
establishment campaign.” The aphorism, “blood 
is thicker than water” is true in an ecclesiastical 
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and spiritual sense as well as when we speak of 
propinquity of kin. That Dr. MacGregor, while 
a staunch Churchman, does not confine his sym- 
pathies to his own communion, is one reason, 
among others, why this verbal portrait has been 
drawn. 


Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 





“THE PURITAN PREACHER.” 


To a large and ever-growing circle the remark- 
able labours and unique personality of the subject 
of this sketch are well known. The very many 
who have received blessing through his ministry 
of lip and pen, or by means of the special classes 
he conducts, need no introduction to the kindly 
face of Dr. Alexander Whyte. But that others 
may share the blessing that flows from this hon- 
oured servant of the Master, and receive the help 
and stimulus the writer has enjoyed both through 
hearing him and reading many of his works, this 
account is now set before the reader. It may 
be ventured as a very safe prophecy that the 
name and influence of the pastor of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, who, we trust, has still many years 
of usefulness before him, will live in the next 
generation as an encouragement and comfort to 
many hearts. He is undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful spiritual and ethical teachers of our 
time. 

The secret of his power lies in the note of con- 
viction which runs right through all his preaching 
and teaching. His simple earnestness reaches 
and stirs the hearts of men in a remarkable way. 
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His faculty for dissecting with fearless vigour and 
infinite skill the passions, foibles, and errors of 
his fellows, is unique. He appeals to the moral 
instincts, and generally hits at what he aims. He 
is of the Puritan make—a type none too common 
in our day. He began life in a strenuous way. 
A poor boy, born in Forfarshire “’Thrums,” he 
had a hard struggle-ere he reached the ministry ; 
but by steady perseverance, a determination not 
to be thwarted by any difficulties, and a continu- 
ous, earnest endeavour to maintain a consistent 
Christian character, he gradually gained his ob- 
ject. “Though I had it in my heart and hope 
from my childhood,” he has told us, “I was not 
able to go to college until I was twenty-two years 
of age, when I went to Aberdeen. Nobody was 
able to help me, and I had to earn money to 
pay for my education.” This was no disadvan- 
tage to a young man like Alexander Whyte. All 
the while he had been training in the educative 
school of daily life. 

He looks back upon those years of struggle 
with great gratitude. He was being fitted for his 
high vocation not by following the line of least 
resistance, but by trust in God, vigorous think- 
ing, and hard work. Whilst immersed in college 
studies, he got caught in the great revival move- 
ment of ’59 and ’60, and in his undergraduate 
days took charge of a little chapel which the 
Duchess of Gordon had built ; and here he began 
to develop his striking powers as a preacher. 
From Aberdeen the way was opened up for him 
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most Providentially to go to Edinburgh to study 
theology in the New College. During the four 
years of his divinity course he was assistant mis- 
sionary to Dr. Moody Stuart, and did excellent 
work, especially amongst the poor and needy in 
the slums. When he was licensed as a proba- 
tioner, in 1866, he went to Glasgow to be assist- 
ant to Dr. Roxburgh, of Free St. John’s, and 
before his year of assistantship was out he was 
called to be colleague and successor to him. 
Whilst he was with Dr. Roxburgh, he was 
called to Regent Square, London, and also to the 
first Presbyterian charge in Melbourne. How- 
ever, he was so happy in the Glasgow pastorate 
that he did not think of leaving. But “our 
inheritance is chosen for us,” and Alexander 
Whyte’s life-work was to be accomplished not in 
the great western city, but in the “grey metro- 
polis of the North.” The call to Dr. Whyte to 
become colleague to Dr. Candlish was largely 
due, humanly speaking, to the late Lord Ard- 
millan, who was an elder in St. George’s. Lord 
Ardmillan, when in Glasgow on circuit, was 
taken to St. John’s by Dr. Rainy, Professor of 
Jurisprudence, a great friend and admirer of the 
young minister, and was so deeply impressed by 
what he heard that he used his great influence 
to secure him for St. George’s. “ You must ac- 
cept this position,” Dr. Roxburgh said; “I have 
seen it coming, and have kept you for it.” The 
remark is interesting, as indicating the high es- 
teem in which the senior held his young assistant. 
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It was in 1870 that Dr. Whyte removed from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh; and, to use his own 
phrase, he is “still toiling away.” The charge 
was one of extreme difficulty, for Dr. Candlish 
was a preacher of rare and extraordinary genius ; 
but young Whyte was equal to the circumstance 
of being “ fellow-labourer in the Gospel” with a 
man of such strongly-marked personality. At the 
same time, the position was one of great pro- 
mise; and it is not too much to say that Dr. 
Whyte has realised its best possibilities, and more 
than fulfilled the high expectations that were 
cherished regarding him. One prominent feat- 
ure of his success as a pastor is the fact that 
he has devoted himself above all things to his 
own congregation. While taking his full share 
of public work in the city, he has never sought 
to shine in courts, either ecclesiastical, civil, or 
regal. The role of the Assembly debater has not 
presented any attractions to him. 

His prime work has been that of a preacher; 
and to his pulpit preparation he has assiduously 
devoted himself. Here his ideal is a high one. 
By precept and example he warns young minis- 
ters against slovenliness and down-heartedness. 
Never, he once said, should they for five minutes 
let languor or listlessness sit in their studies. 
“When all within you and around you feels flat 
and disappointing and dead or ready to die, draw 
in your chair to your desk and sit down doggedly, 
as Dr. Johnson both advised and did, and in a 
few moments the demon of dejection and dole 
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will flee like smoke out of your chimney.” Dr. 
Whyte in his own personality, and St. George’s 
congregation as one of the imstitutions of the 
Scottish capital, are standing illustrations of what 
may be accomplished by patient diligence con- 
joined with high character in the Christian minis- 
ter. The Doctor still believes that never was 
there greater desire for power in the pulpit than 
at present, or more appreciation on the part of 
the hearers. 

In his case this testimony is proved true. At- 
tend a service in his own church, or in any other 
where he is announced to preach, and you have 
evidence of the magnetism of the man to draw 
and hold an audience. There is an air of ex- 
pectancy as the people gather. Presently the 
preacher, clad, in gown and bands, emerges from 
the vestry. With reverent air he ascends the pul- 
pit stairs, and stands, a striking figure, silhouetted 
against the light background of the organ. You 
can see at a glance that this is a big-hearted man. 
A healthy, happy glow radiates from his rugged 
face. Occasionally a bright smile breaks over it. 
His whole expression is simple and honest. You 
feel instinctively he is a good man, and one whom 
you could trust as a firm friend. If you are one 
of his flock, you already know what a true pastor 
and a faithful preacher he is. If you are not, 
probably you will be disappointed in hearing him 
for the first time. There are many greater pulpit 
orators than Dr. Whyte—men who move you 
while vou listen ; but it may be questioned if there 
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is one from whose preaching you will carry away 
more of a sense of conviction. 

The intense earnestness of the man is appar- 
ent. With no finely-rounded periods nor highly- 
wrought imagery does he tickle the fancy of his 
hearers. Persiflage has no place here. You soon, 
however, discover that he has an amazing faculty 
for driving the arrow home, and leaving it to 
rankle until you are driven to the sole cure of 
all your suffering. Dr. Whyte in this respect re- 
flects the spirit of the old Puritan divines, for 
whom he has such profound admiration, and from 
whom he is continually quoting. “ With Good- 
win I like to take a turn up and down among 
the sins of my unregenerate days.” So he classes. 
himself with his hearers; the absolute conviction 
with which he speaks giving power to his words. 
There is an echo of the old prophets in his utter- 
ances—a convincing “Thus saith the Lord.” 
More than likely his text will be taken from one 
of them—from Micah, for example, equally with 
Isaiah an “ evangelical prophet ”—and the words 
of it, “ He delighteth in mercy.” 

Dr. Whyte tells how this passage was made a 
blessing to his own soul. He had been depressed 
and anxious as to the seeming fruitlessness of his 
work; and before setting out to visit one after- 
noon, he sought a message for the people from 
his Lord. At once the answer came, “ Tell them 
‘He delighteth in mercy.’” So that day Dr. Whyte 
went from house to house with that glad word. 
To rich and poor, learned and illiterate, sick and 
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well, he delivered his Master’s message ; ringing 
the changes on the text, but ever emphasising that 
great and simple truth. At length, as the day 
was well spent, he dropped into the office of a 
distinguished Edinburgh lawyer, who was a friend 
of his own and an elder of his church, to transact 
some business. This done, the eminent old legal 
luminary thrust aside his pens and books and 
' parchments, and looking the minister straight in 
the face, said in solemn tones, “ Have you any 
word for an old senior like me?” Dr. Whyte was 
almost thunderstruck at this admission from one 
of his own most esteemed office-bearers, and 
could hardly find words to reply. But the Spirit 
of God prompted him to say, and not a word 
more, “ He delighteth in mercy.” He rose and 
left the office. 

Next morning a letter came from the old lawyer 
to say how that very day on which his minister 
had called upon him he had been at the gate of 
hell, torn, distressed, tormented of the Evil One, 
not knowing what to do or where to turn; and 
that the message of his pastor came to him as 
soothing balm from heaven. And the aged saint 
added, “T’ll never doubt again!” A. worthy testi- 
mony, surely, to the tact, the sympathy, and the 
keen spiritual insight of this highly-gifted preach- 
er. A godly man, a true minister, a firm friend 
—these are the terms used by those who know 
him best, in trying to define the personality of Dr. 
Whyte. 


Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 





“THE PREACHER PROFESSOR.” 


Tuat he should ultimately come to the pro- 
fessor’s chair was Dr. Stalker’s clear destiny from 
the first. The argument for making preachers 
professors is that they are likely to produce the 
preachers for which all the Churches are to-day 
crying out. But experience has not shown that 
this is how preachers are made. In a sense they 
are “born,” not made at all; and the professor’s 
function is to develop the innate gifts. Many 
students have waited on Dr. Stalker’s ministry 
all through the years of his incessant pulpit work, 
have caught something of his power, and are 
to-day emulating both his work and his fame in 
important spheres at home and abroad. 

The feature of Dr. Stalker’s ministry, in Glas- 
gow especially, was the fact that he drew crowds 
of young men; and they still come to hear his 
preaching when occasion serves. He adopts no 
special methods to attract them. He does not 
preach particular sermons bearing on their plea- 
sures and pastimes. But there is a sparkle and 
power in his preaching which holds their atten- 
tion. The luminousness, earnestness, and sanity 
of his utterances carry conviction to the heart 
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and impress the mind. Without parade of clever- 
ness or glib oratory he seeks to impart to his 
hearers his own deep feelings of religious con- 
viction and devotion to God and His simple 
truth. He thus seeks to strengthen faith by win- 
ning men to the beauty of right-doing and Christ- 
like love. 

As a Christian preacher Dr. Stalker has been 
emphatically loyal to Evangelicalism. He was 
nurtured in it. As a young Arts student at Edin- 
burgh University he consecrated himself to Christ 
and His service. Side by side with mental cul- 
ture he sought to develop spiritual power. Hence 
he was a constant attender at prayer meetings 
and a faithful supporter of devotional gatherings. 
In short, every means for the development of a 
robust religious life were utilised. Then he threw 
himself heartily into the home mission enter- 
prise; and not only went out to the open air, 
but into the slums, to deliver the Gospel message 
to all who could be reached, and organised a 
band of youthful friends to carry on such praise- 
worthy efforts as tract-distribution, cottage prayer 
meetings, and evangelistic services. He has re- 
mained loyal to the old Gospel ever since. His 
work in connection with the Moody and Sankey 
revival of 1874, and subsequent spiritual move- 
ments, was faithful and earnest. 

Some who were fellow-students and co-workers 
with him then have travelled far from the stand- 
point and faith of those stirring days; and some 
of them have not hesitated to charge Dr. Stalker 
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with being non-progressive. But those who are 
his intimates know of his open mind in relation 
to the light and truth which God in His provi- 
dence is causing to break forth so abundantly 
on every side. The Doctor is not only a prea- 
cher, but an accurate scholar of wide reading, 
a thinker, and a theologian; and as such has 
his finger continually on the pulse of modern 
thought and movements. His writings show this 
as much as his preaching. 

His terse, nervous style, when dealing with the 
supreme questions of life, is, it is to be noticed, 
penetrated and inspired with an intensely spiritual 
strain. For example, in what is perhaps his 
strongest book—* The Trial and Death of Jesus - 
Christ ”—God, Christ, eternity, sin, salvation, are 
ever kept before the mind, and kept in a way 
that fosters a devotional attitude of heart on the 
part of the reader, and creates it where it was 
not before. Probably his “Imago Christi; the 
Example of Jesus Christ” is most treasured by 
the general reader. It unfolds a series of beau- 
tiful ideas—that the Man of Nazareth is our 
Example in every part of our complex life—in 
the home, the State, the Church; as friend, 
worker, teacher, and all else. In his writings, as 
in his public speech, Dr. Stalker uses illustrations 
which directly illustrate his meaning; and it is 
evident all through that his main purpose is that 
of one who, himself controlled and inspired by a 
Master touch, is anxious to lay hold of the minds 
and hearts of other men. 
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The Doctor’s directness of style, while it makes 
him lucid as a preacher and speaker, sometimes, 
it must be confessed, makes him brusque and 
“short” as a man. His abruptness may even 
have brought him disfavour in some quarters. He 
is nothing if not direct. Circumlocution in any 
circumstances has no quarter from him. I re- 
member once having a brief conversation with 
the Doctor at a wayside station while waiting for 
a train to convey him homewards from a young 
people’s meeting which we had been attending. 
The talk apparently interested him; and he had 
many questions to ask about a local topic on which 
as it happened, I could give him some inform- 
ation. Casually meeting him nearly a year after- 
wards many miles from home, he at once entered 
into conversation upon the same subject as had 
engaged us before, and at the very point where 
it had dropped. Of Dr. Stalker it may be truly 
said that his heart is tender, if his words are 
sometimes strong. 

Of his eminence as a pastor I have not spoken ; 
but the secret of his success in this direction lies 
in a discovery which he made, and which he 
mentions in his Yale lectures. He says: “ When 
I first was settled in a church, I discovered a 
thing of which nobody had told me, and which 
IT had not anticipated, but which proved a tre- 
mendous aid in doing the work of a minister—I 
fell in love with my congregation.” That is a 
species of affection which may be commended 


with confidence to every earnest young minister 
E 
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in the land. That a man so enthusiastic in all 
good causes, so inspiring in his teaching, and so 
supremely loyal to the faith of our fathers, may 
exert an influence as powerful in the professor’s 
chair as in the pulpit, will be the wish of all who 
love their country and their kind. 


Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 





“THE SCHOLAR.” 


A FEW moments in his presence is quite suffi- 
cient to enable one to see that this is a “ high- 
souled man,” calm in his manner, yet strong and 
determined, one who will not fear when con- 
fronted with difficulty, and who speaks not as 
one who must say something, but as one who has 
something to say, from the very necessity of 
those strong convictions which lie deep within the 
heart. That was the impression formed of Dr. 
Denney long years ago, before even he was Pro- 
fessor, but when as a welcome substitute—a thing 
that could not be conscientiously said of all the 
assistants of that day—he occasionally filled the 
desk for the venerable Veitch in the Logic class- 
room of Glasgow University. It seemed to many 
of us then as if a University Chair were to be his 
true vocation. ‘The slender frame, the scholar’s 
stoop, the “countenance sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” the metallic voice—all be- 
tokened the strenuous life of study, and the 
“Chair” seemed the appropriate goal of the bril- 
liant course in Arts that had just been closed. 
But theology, the “ Queen of the Sciences” in 
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due course claimed him for her own, and what- 
ever philosophy and literature may have lost, 
the Church of Jesus Christ has grandly gained. 
Dr. Denney’s ten years’ pastoral experience in the 
quiet charge at Broughty-Ferry, very fitly paved 
the way for his ultimate work in the New Testa- 
ment Chair of the Glasgow College. There he 
was beloved as a minister, albeit he showed none 
of those social embellishments that make a man 
popular among his fellows. On the contrary, he 
was remarkably quiet, restrained, unostentatious, 
not to say cold, in his demeanour. But he proved 
himself the possessor of a great mind. His in- 
tellectual power, his spiritual force, his preaching 
ability never failed to grip the attention, and 
secure the appreciation of his hearers. His 
prime desire seemed to be to impart somewhat of 
his own assurance and conviction to their minds. 
And he did this not by convincing argument or 
logical deduction—these were not lacking—but 
by making men feel that his own life and charac- 
ter and faith were grounded in the things he 
taught. 

Besides, as he used sometimes to say, “he 
didn’t care anything for a theology. that didn’t 
help a man to preach.” The doctrine of the 
atonement is central in his whole system. There 
are many in all the Churches who will watch with 
interest the present movement towards a more 
modern theological equipment for our future 
ministers, and who will watch with all the keener 
expectancy, because the initiator of the move- 
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ment is the clear, far-seeing thinker whose latest 
and greatest work bears the suggestive title, 
“The Atonement and the Modern Mind.” | Dr. 
Denney recognises that to the men of to-day, the 
message of the pulpit too often is no evangel. 
The reason in great measure is found in the 
fact, that according to the present method of 
theological training, the message sounds unreal— 
not a voice living, eager and arrestive, but an 
echo indistinct and ineffective. He sees that 
the means and the end in ministerial training 
have fallen out of relation to each other.7> To 
put it broadly, it is not so much ministerial train- 
ing that is given now-a-days as theological edu- 
cation ; it is not ministers that are being made, 
so much as Bachelors of Divinity ! 

Students are asked to spend much time over 
questions in theological science which have little 
relation to their vocation as ministers. Dr. Den- 
ney distinguishes between the trained theologian 
and the minister of Christ. The sphere of re- 
search for the former as a specialist may be the 
critical analysis of the hexateuch, or tracking the 
intricacies of the synoptic problem; but the lat- 
ter should be instructed in the Christian religion, 
in the spiritual and moral condition of the world, 
in the intellectual, social and economic pheno- 
mena amid which men have to live, and on 
which men have to live, and on which the minis- 
try may cast the light of the Christian revela- 
tion. } 

Happy are those students of divinity who have 
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such a master as Professor Denney, to instruct 
them for their future life and work as ministers 
of the Church. His keen, incisive mind, his im- 
mense scholarship, his spiritual power, constitute 
him the ideal student and professor in one. He 
ever seeks to set before his pupils the rich results 
which he himself has reaped in many fields. And 
yet not obtrusively. Perhaps there is no single 
department of theology with which he is not 
competent to deal. It may be said of him as was 
said of his predecessor, Dr. Candlish, that he 
could fill with honour any chair in the College; 
his scholarship is so ripe, and sound, and rare. 

Professor Denney is said to know thoroughly 
seven different languages. Some time ago he 
began the study of Italian, in order that he might 
read Dante in the original. It is noteworthy that 
he can quote the New Testament with as much 
ease in the original Greek as in English. In his 
own department of theology he is facile princeps. 
What he does not know of theology of a past day 
and in the present trend of it, is, in popular lan- 
guage, not worth knowing. Dealing with dogma 
as he does, the dogmatic temper has occasionally 
made him appear to be somewhat “ narrow” to 
his students. They perhaps could not help think- 
ing he was so at times. 

His own thought is centred in the New Testa- 
ment, and from that position he is not to be 
moved. The New Testament is his standard for 
judging all systems of theological thinking. The 
system is right if it has the spirit of the New 
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Testament pervading it, wrong if it is alien 
thereto. Thus far only can the Professor be 
accounted narrow. One of his students has in- 
formed me, that Dr. Denney always impressed 
the men of the College with the great import- 
ance, the not-to-be-disputed value and authority, 
of New Testament teaching. This essentially. 
On other questions he might be broad-minded 
and be willing to travel far in the company of 
scholars and critics with many of whose views 
he sympathised. 

But he had the faculty of caution. And the 
men were certain that the Professor had not 
reached his advanced position without deep and 
anxious study, or the assurance that he was right. 
For convinced he was, on every subject that he 
spoke on, and invariably carried conviction with 
him. He never was afraid to cross swords with 
any theologian, if he considered him to be on 
wrong lines. Ritschl used to come in for some 
heavy castigation, and yet like most present-day 
religious thinkers, he himself was much influ- 
enced by Ritschlianism. What was good in a 
man’s thinking, his mind assimilated readily; it 
as readily tossed off all that was unworthy, or 
what seemed so. 

Little wonder that Professor Denney should 
attract many youthful, eager and aspiring minds 
to his class-room. On the benches are to be 
found men of different nationalities. There sit- 
ting side by side have been seen a Jew, an Indian, 
an Italian, two or three Colonials, several Ameri- 
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cans, an Irishman, and, of course, “The Un- 
speakable Scot”—that goes “without saying.” 
Every foreign student takes at least one session 
with Dr. Denney. Among the regular students. 
of the College, it is not too much to say, he is 
beloved. His personal influence is great. He is 
a spiritual force. 

He is a living conscience among the men. A 
favourite phrase of the professor is, “creating a 
conscience,” and this he does himself. Even 
more prominent than his teaching is the high stan- 
dard of duty and responsibility he sets up for 
those who would be ministers of Christ. He de- 
mands honest preparation from his students. To. 
the man who skulks he can be terribly severe. 
On occasion the whole class has feared and 
trembled, and been sorry for the student who 
came under his lash. And yet there was no 
temper in it all. He did not storm and rage as 
others would have done. He let his class see 
when anything displeased him, but only in a 
quiet, stern way. Anon, the lighter side of class 
life comes out, and the students smile when 
the Professor talks of somebody “ not having the 
ghost of a glimmering of an idea of what he is 
talking about.” 

If there is any suspicion of coldness and dis- 
tance between the professorial chair and the 
student benches, Dr. Denney is friendly and 
frank in the side room or when he is “ at home” 
to the men. Many think differently of him after 
an evening spent in his study. He has the knack 
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of making the students open their minds to him 
in private. They always find him kind, patient, 
and considerate, when they broach spiritual or 
intellectual difficulties. If his answers fail to 
satisfy, he yet leaves the impression of his sym- 
pathy with the questioner. At the College he is 
the final court of appeal in all matters pertaining 
to theology. “What is Dr. Denney’s view” is 
quite a common query when some knotty prob- 
lem is under discussion in the lobby or at the 
dining table in the hall. He is Sir Oracle among 
the men. With all the ardour of hero-worship- 
pers, they reckon the final word unspoken, till he 
has had his say. His judgment, ever weighty, 
carries with it universal respect. 

With all his great gifts he is humble, unaffected, 
unassuming—a man of simple tastes. He never 
tries to shine. But his candour, humility and 
earnestness, tell powerfully upon his student audi- 
tors. At times he will hold them spell-bound 
by his spiritual passion and earnestness when his 
feelings are deeply stirred by the great themes 
on which he lectures. Spirit touches spirit then. 
The atmosphere is electrical—devotional; and 
the appropriate aspiration of each heart, “ Be- 
hold he prayeth !” 


Rev. JOHN KELMAN, Jr., M.A. 





“THE TEACHER OF YOUTH.” 


AmoncsT the noted preachers of Edinburgh at 
the present time are several young ministers of 
the United Free Church. Of these perhaps the 
most prominent is the Rev. John Kelman, Jr., 
M.A. He has a distinct personality, is endowed 
with singular gifts, delivers his message and does 
his work in his own particular way. Especially 
has Mr. Kelman found his sphere as a teacher 
of youth. His Bible class has been conspicuously 
successful, and includes many members who have 
no connection with his own congregation. Here 
the subjects that have exercised the wits of the 
young people have been outwith the hackneyed 
themes of ordinary Bible-class tuition. Certainly 
the study of the “Book of Books” has never 
been neglected by this teacher; but special liter- 
ary topics have been dealt with as well, such as 
the religious message of Tennyson, Browning, or 
Stevenson, or some of the other poets and great 
prose writers. 

Indeed, literature is Mr. Kelman’s strong point. 
He has a profound knowledge of it. His ser- 
mons and addresses are all lit up by appropriate 
references to and quotations from the literary 
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geniuses of past or present times. In these Mr. 
Kelman presents to his young hearers a “ point 
of view” towards human existence which com- 
mends itself to them by reason of its wide out- 
look, its joyous encouragement, and its sanity of 
belief. He is no hide-bound cleric. Mr. Kel- 
man’s training and experience for his work have 
been of the most liberal kind. As a son of the 
manse he started well. His venerable father, 
still hale and active in the work of the ministry, 
gave the inquiring youth his first intellectual im- 
pulse. A distinguished course at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity laid the foundation of his solid learning. 
Then travel gave that broader experience which 
it alone affords to the mind. 

An ancient proverb has it that the world is a 
kind of book, of which we have merely read the 
first page when we have seen only our own coun- 
try. It is true. Goethe has wisely said,— 


“Him whom the gods true art would teach, 
They send out in the mighty world.” 


Expansive growth and wider charity are the fruits 
of that “sending out” into the world. ‘The 
awakening of the mind comes thereby. Un- 
doubtedly the years spent by Mr. Kelman in 
Australia after graduation were most helpful to 
him. He there acquired a knowledge of human 
nature which has proved of much service in his 
active ministry. 

' Returning to this country, he studied in the 
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New College, Edinburgh; among his fellow-stu- 
dents being the late George H. C. Macgregor, 
whose life had its influence upon many others 
besides young Kelman. “It was so lived in the 
presence of his Master that no one ever came 
into close contact with him without feeling the 
power of that Presence, and so no one ever came 
away quite the same afterwards.” Thus his bio- 
grapher. But other tutors besides, were at work 
upon him who was himself destined to be so able 
a teacher of youth. For eighteen months Mr. 
Kelman acted as assistant in Aberdeen to the 
Rev. George Adam Smith—now Professor Smith, 
of the Glasgow College. That master’s touch is 
manifest in his pupil. He was stimulated and 
broadened by the Aberdeen experience ; and while 
it may be rank heresy in the eyes of some for 
a staid Presbyterian to be classed among the 
higher critics, in Mr. Kelman’s case, whether his 
pulpit or his press work is in question, the 
criticism is invariably sane, frequently luminous, 
and always reverent. 

Five and a half years in a quiet, rural pastorate 
further qualified our preacher for his life-work, 
which really began in Edinburgh in 1896, when 
he was caJled to the New North Church. From 
the very beginning of his ministry in that city 
Mr. Kelman has taken a quite exceptional place 
as a preacher to young men—especially students. 
His success in carrying on the work in connec- 
tion with the Students’ University Union, begun 
so well by the late Professor Henry Drummond, 
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is very evident if one pays a visit to the Operetta 
House on a Sunday evening in winter. 

You find the place packed by an audience cf, 
say, a thousand of the flower of our Scottish 
youth—aspirants to the different professions, as 
well as a sprinkling of the commercial element. 
It is an inspiring sight, as one looks round that 
‘dim and somewhat tawdry interior, to see it peo- 
pled, surely as never on any occasion in its ordin- 
ary occupancy as a place of amusement, with that 
mass of promising young manhood. The possi- 
bilities that are wrapped up in such a splendid 
gathering are bevond all computation. The prea- 
cher to this singular congregation has his oppor- 
tunity, and he takes advantage of it to the full. 
Stepping from behind the stage curtain, Mr. Kel- 
man begins the service in a quiet, purposeful 
manner. In the dim light of the place one can 
scarcely make out the features of the speaker ; 
but there is a “brainy” look about him which 
is promising, and which will be fully borne out 
in the thoughtful, philosophical address to which 
we shall presently listen. He wears no airs, nor 
“bands,” nor pulpit gown; but is attired in a 
jacket suit—a distinct concession, we should say, 
to the predilection of his audience. There is 
simply nothing conventional about the man—not 
even his opening prayer. It breathes the spirit 
of a true devotion, as of a friend speaking with 
a friend. The hymn now announced goes with 
a martial swing, as befits the words: “ Onward, 
Christian soldiers, marching as to war 3’ and the 
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heartiness of it betokens the fact that many of 
Christ’s young warriors are in the audience. 

No text is given out, and the preacher at once 
begins to talk on the subject announced for con- 
sideration this evening—* Science and Religion.” 
At the outset he disclaims being an expert 
upon this theme. He views it as relating 
to his own particular domain—theology. Science 
is the attempt of man at the unification of 
facts. It constitutes a sphere for faith as much 
as religion does; but faith is requisite for both. 
These two are not at war, but are the same— 
two things, leading from God to man, and man. to 
God, which ought never to have been apart and 
need not be. Dealing with the older theories, he 
aptly introduces an historical view of the subject 
from the Presbyterian standpoint, a view which 
he premises “may seem a little dull” to his. 
youthful audience, “though not so dull as it 
seems.” In rapid review he states the position of 
Calvin, Knox, the Covenanters, Chalmers, and 
Hugh Miller, and the gradual awakening of the 
modern mind. ‘To-day, in that great Church two 
theories are held, the first that of a closed and 
finished revelation—every statement of the Word 
of God is fixed and final; the second, that a 
spiritual revelation from God to man is ever in 
progress. This is divine, eternal, and is designed 
to save the race. It is, moreover, a growing re 
velation. It works through myth and history and 
poetry in the Bible. The facts are all God's 
facts, whether found in Science or Religion, and 
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their revelation in the future will be greater still. 
Then with a trenchant criticism of Haeckel’s posi- 
tion, viz., that God and the soul of man are 
disproved superstitions, the speaker conclusively 
shows that the best scientists to-day are on the 
side of spiritual realities. 

The service closes prompt to the hour 
with brief singing; but the announcement 
of an after meeting serves to retain the 
greater part of tle audience; for here Mr. 
Kelman comes into even closer touch with 
the young men. He descends to the floor-level 
as one of themselves, and out of the fulness of his 
heart speaks to them about the child-like spirit, 
of which a man must be possessed if he would 
truly enter the Kingdom of God. It is the lan- 
guage of experience, and carries deep conviction. 
Attention is strained to the utmost. The spirit 
of God is present in power. Some—it may be 
hoped many—in this unique gathering will begin 
the new life from this night onward. As we pass 
into the busy streets of the city and mingle 
with the crowd, it is with the conviction that 
Mr. Kelman has notable gifts. His philosophic 
mind, his calmly fervent zeal, his well-balanced 
judgment, his consistent piety, have made him a 
providential instrument, whereby to confirm the 
Christian faith in young aspiring souls. 


Rev. WILLIAM MUIR, B.D., B.L. 





“THE PURPOSEFUL PARSON.” 


OCCASIONALLY it happens that a Scottish minister 
has the distinction of being a graduate in three 
or even four Faculties of his University. To Arts 
and Divinity, for example, he adds the knowlege 
of Law—an acquirement which, presumably, will 
stand him in good stead, if not as a preacher, then 
as a man of affairs. We have known of cautious, 
elderly Scotch folks going to their minister for 
legal enlightenment on “ kittle” points, and even 
intrusting him with the making of their wills. 
Thus the Rev. Mr. Muir, of Blairgowrie, may 
have “ builded better than he knew ” when he took 
his Bachelor’s degree in Law. But that is only 
one of his distinctions. Our preacher was an all- 
round man at College and at Hall. Traditions 
still float around the “ classic groves of Academe ” 
of his intellectual prowess. It is said that the 
weight of his prizes on a certain graduation day 
was so great as to be beyond his power to carry 
single-handed. 

Mr. Muir was ever of the plodding kind, re- 
markable for staying power. It may be ques- 
tioned if he ever missed a class when a student 
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at Glasgow University. Rain or shine, he daily 
footed every inch of the four-mile journey that 
lay betwen his home and Gilmorehill. True, the 
students of that earlier time were budding poli- 
ticians and. social reformers as well as embryo 
divines ; and the talk and debate on these and 
cognate themes seemed to annihilate time and dis- 
tance as they matutinally sought the fostering 
wings of alma mater. Ah me! what memories 
those days recall! That group of eager spirits 
is scattered now, and, it may be trusted, serving 
their generation and their God in the different 
spheres where Providence has placed them. 
Among them William Muir was always eager and 
alert. His capacity for acquiring and assimilat- 
ing knowledge was even then remarkable. His: 
diligence has never slackened; and he has his 
reward in being esteemed as one of the younger 
“rising ” men in his Church. 

And truly, he bears marks of hard and 
strenuous study. Barely in his prime, his hair 
is thinning, and eyesight failing—so we would 
judge, at least, from the constant use of 
the “pince-nez” in so comparatively young a 
man. But there is a purposeful look in the 
typical Scotch face, and a strong spice of the 
national ingenium in the general demeanour 
of the man. Spite, too, of much culture, his 
speech bewrays him in the unmistakable West- 
country accent. No fear of this scholar ever 
being mistaken for an Oxford don; although his 


acquirements might put many of that cult to the 
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blush. His love, moreover, for the pulpit—and, 
be it added, for the Kirk of Scotland /ree—-has. 
led him to forsake the distinctions of a literary 
life in posse for the commonalities and realities: 
of a country parson’s career. Not but that he 
has had the chance of giving the city a “taste 
of his quality ;” for he spent some years in a 
Glasgow pastorate. But his bent and liking are 
for a studious country life. Believing firmly as 
he does in the Divine mission of “ Free” Presby- 
terianism, his mind and heart are unsparingly de- 
voted to the building up of the walls of Zion. 
That he can adapt himself to the needs of the 
time is manifest from the large and interested 
congregation to which he ministers and the all- 
alive spirit which animates his church workers. 
He discharges well, too, the duties of good citi- 
zenship, takes his full share in the community of 
social and aggressive work, has time to lend his 
brother minister a “ hand,” and—a most decisive 
mark of grace in a busy cleric—is assiduous in 
his attendance at the meetings of his Presbytery. 
As a preacher he is “live”—no somnolent 
symptoms are manifest on the part of those who 
regularly “sit under” him. There is an up-to- 
dateness in our preacher’s style that takes his 
hearers. His scholarly tastes, his social sym- 
pathies, his temperance views, his patriotic feel- 
ings, all tend to make the Gospel that he 
preaches of a winsome and attractive quality. An 
induction sermon delivered at the “placing” of 
a brother minister gives one a fair idea of his 
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style. The text was “ He is the head of the body, 
the Church.” The exordium, “ You have no con- 
sistent doctrine of the Church,” is a reproach 
which is frequently made against us Presbyterians 
by Anglicans and Romanists; but it is not true. 
“Our doctrine of the Church is as Scriptural 
and intelligible as any, and far more Scriptural 
than most.” “There is no reason why we should 
concern ourselves as to what others say of us. 
Ill words break no bones in our day, although 
they did break bones and led to cruel outrage 
and wrong in the days of Cargill and Peden, of 
Renwick and M‘Kail.” “The Church of Christ, 
which is His body, is neither Presbyterian nor 
Episcopalian, it is neither Methodist nor Papal ; 
and it needs all that is good in all these systems 
to express in any adequate way the fulness of 
its meaning—ay, even the irregularities of the 
Salvation Army, as well as the correctness of 
the cathedral service.” “We wish to receive the 
word through no channel of antiquity, however 
hoary and pure; we wish it direct from the Lord 
Himself. We desire no reflected light handed 
on from the past, but that which comes straight 
down from on high, and which we have in His 
Word. ‘Lo, I am with you.’” Then comes the 
practical application of the whole: “ Do you wish 
to become true successors of the Apostles? Then 
seek to make men like Christ and earth like 
heaven. You, young men, who burn to do some 
great deeds, to engrave your names deep down 
on the imperishable records of time, is not this 
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an enterprise grand enough for you? Does it 
not make your heart thrill with eager excitement 
and lofty enthusiasm? It ought to; for it sums 
up all social reform, all political progress, all 
intellectual and spiritual triumphs. It is the work 
in which God is even now engaged, and He 
honours you by calling you to be fellow-labourers 
with Himself.” 

Here we feel that we have 2 man who has a 
message for his age; and more—he has done 
what many equally gifted men have failed to do 
—he has caught the popular ear. Mr. Muir is 
emphatically a “young men’s” man. He owes 
much himself, intellectually and spiritually, ‘to 
his early connection with a Young Men’s Society 
for Religious Improvement in the East-end of 
the city of Glasgow—reckoning that to have 
been one of the greatest blessings of his life, 
and one of the sources from which he derived 
the purest satisfaction. He is convinced that 
Scotland does not know how much she owes to 
such little gatherings ; and that their number and 
efficiency may increase is his ardent wish. 

As convener of the United Free Church’s Com- 
mittee on Temperance and Morals he is convers- 
ant with the perils and temptations that surround 
the path of youth. To counteract these he ever 
seeks in his public deliverances to present the 
manly and public-spirited side of Christianity. 
He would have Christian young men possessing 
the whole mountain for God—occupying seats in 
Local Boards, Town Councils, and Parliament. 
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For he holds that the world in its anti-Christian, 
materialistic sense is not the State. Christ claims 
the State; and His followers who disregard these 
claims are untrue to their calling. In terse, stir- 
ring, stalwart terms he drives home this message. 
It is his insistent nate. He is a strenuous speaker, 
ever calling his hearers to deeds of derring do. 
And the fact that his brave utterances send many 
a young fellow away feeling proud to belong to 
a faith that can call out so much of the best 
that is in him, is evidence that Mr. Muir is mak- 
ing “proof” of his ministry. 


Rev. ALEXANDER SIMPSON, B.A., B.Sc. 





“THE EDUCATIONIST.” 


Nort only do those outstanding clerics who have 
occupied the high places of the field de- 
serve honourable mention, but also the men 
who have not bulked so largely in the pub- 
lic eye, and yet who have done useful work. 
The Rev. Alexander Simpson, B.A., B.Sc., of 
Cunningham Church, Glasgow, is a good type 
of the average United Free Churchman. That 
he can adapt himself to the needs of the time 
is evident from the large congregation which he 
has gathered round him in the metropolis of the 
West, and from the all-alive spirit which animates 
the Christian workers of his church as they find 
their place and duty in the manifold organisation 
of “Cunningham.” The young especially will 
always find in him a friend ready with good 
counsel and advice. He is accessible to his peo- 
ple, and never grudges “time” to them—very 
largely, perhaps, because he is most methodical 
in his habits and has reduced the economising 
of his working day to a science. 

That he has come to be regarded as one of the 
busiest ministers in a busy city is owing to the 
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fact that by incessant industry and “ grit” he has 
‘merited the distinction. He discharges well the 
duties of good citizenship, takes his full share 
of social and aggressive work in the community, 
and has entered on a third term of onerous 
service in the School Board of Glasgow. For 
directing the educational destinies of a great city 
in this position of influence, he is peculiarly 
fitted. ‘To begin with, he was a Normal student ; 
thereafter attending the old “ Andersonian” for 
training in science. Later, as a parochial school- 
master, he still pursued his studies, and not only 
graduated at the London University as B.A. and 
B.Sc., with Honours in Geology, but attended the 
Aberdeen Free Church Divinity Hall, where he 
gained important scholarships. Licensed by the 
Free Church Presbytery of the Northern city, he 
was in due course ordained to the ministry in 
Torry. 

He served an apprenticeship to School Board 
work in that rural parish, which has stood him in 
good stead for his labours on the Glasgow Board. 
There he has acted as convener, first of its 
Religious Education Committee and then of its 
High Schools and Secondary Education Com- 
mittee. In addition, Mr. Simpson’s scientific 
attainments are of prime quality. A Fellow of 
the Geological Society of London and a Member 
of the Paleontographical Society of London, he 
was for several years an “ Arnott” Science Lec- 
turer, and also Examiner in Natural Science at 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Divinity Halls. 
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His devotion to the Church that has so hon- 
oured him may make him somewhat “ partisan” 
in his bearing towards her. For, believing firmly 
as he does in the Divine mission of the 
“Church of Scotland—Free,” his powers of 
mind and heart have been ungrudgingly devoted 
to her service. This may account for, if not 
excuse, his eagerness to push the claims of 
his fellow-churchman, Mr. Allan, to the Chair- 
manship, at the initial meeting of the newly- 
constituted Board. The strength of the “ for- 
tissimo” passages in his proposing speech was 
rather pronounced ; especially when he held that 
non-election of the former vice-chairman, Mr. 
Allan, would be equivalent to a vote of censure 
upon him. For this reason the late Board had 
no right, legal or moral, to bind its successor : 
and this the new members keenly felt and as 
keenly expressed. But “ all’s well that ends well,” 
and now everybody is satisfied with the decision 
come to. Mr. Simpson’s past work on the Board 
gives promise of better still to come. 

The alert and dapper manner of the man, to 
meet him on the street, suggest the briskness of 
the “dominie ” of earlier days. His clear, urgent 
style of speech, his correct classical allusions, his: 
chaste literary setting, bespeak the minister of 
culture and good taste. I heard him once give 
a fine discourse in the hydropathic at Crieff. It 
was a Sabbath evening. The text, at this distance 
of time, I cannot remember. But the preacher 
began by saying he would draw a bow at a ven- 
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' ture. There were arrows from the string that 
night which “stuck.” The discourse was in the 
speaker's happiest vein, well-calculated to do good 
—which is evermore this preacher’s aim. That 
Mr. Simpson has made so deep an impression 
upon the people around his church in Glasgow 
bespeaks pulpit power of no ordinary kind. 

He is intensely human as he is practical in 
his way; a man of unlimited boxhomie. He so 
deals with the deeper religious truths and social 
problems which concern human life and destiny, 
that he draws around him men and women who 
find in his teaching a real stimulus and help. 
Then, in his pastoral work he carries many a 
gleam of sunshine into the homes of suffering 
and sorrow to which he is frequently called, im- 
parting there fresh heart and hope. That he may 
long be spared for useful work in his important 
sphere of labour is the prayer of many a working 
man and woman whose household this evangelical 
Presbyterian pastor has cheered and blessed; and 
that his type may more and more increase will be 
the earnest ‘wish of every lover of humanity. 


Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 





“THE FERVID PREACHER.” 


““ A HEARTY MAN ”—that is our first impression of 
the Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, Wesleyan Method- 
ist minister, as he rises in the pulpit to conduct 
the service. His genial countenance betokens it ; 
his all-alert manner indicates it; and his powerful 
heart-searching mode of address confirms the im- 
pression. Tall, of splendid physique, and giving 
one the idea of much reserve power, he “ fills 
the e’e,” as a north countryman would say, no 
slight qualifications for a preacher in these de- 
generate days of pulpit and parson criticism, upon 
which we have fallen. A phrenologist would 
think of a “ fine development,’ as he takes stock 
of the head of our subject, while a physiogno- 
mist would note especially the orator’s mouth. 
Yes, a born speaker is this man, and of the fact 
we shall presently have ample evidence. He is 
-a preacher of whom Wesleyanism, and especially 
Scottish Wesleyanism, may well be proud. . In his 
personality are united a high standard of intel- 
lectual gifts, and a mind conspicuous for its broad 
sympathies and tolerant views. As a powerful 
preacher Mr. Young’s name has long been before 
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the Wesleyan community of England, as now it 
shas come to be a household word in many families 
even outside of Methodism in Scotland. 

Methodism is an exotic in the ecclesiastical soil 
of this Northern land, where only the hardy plant 
of Presbyterianism appears to flourish well. Pres- 
byterianism has its own methods and its own 
vocabulary, particularly suited to stern Caledonia. 
The Methodist propaganda reaches and helps 
some, however, whom it leaves untouched. By 
its own admission, Methodism in Scotland is full 
of strange vicissitudes, of possible prosperity 
spoiled by financial difficulty, of timid souls afraid 
to pay the price of success, and in later years of 
.a steady but slow advance. It is conceded that 
nowhere else does it cost the average and loyal 
Methodist so much to maintain his membership 
as it does on the hither side of the Border. For 
example, he contributes religiously and without a 
grumble to a week-night offertory year in year 
out! Thus, while Wesleyanism makes slight way 
in the land and Primitivism is in some force, the 
smaller sections of the cult are altogether un- 
known. Still, we make bold to say that, had this 
order of Christians who have multiplied so nu- 
merously in England—and indeed in all English- 
speaking countries save this little Northern one— 
been represented in Scottish towns and cities by 
‘such vigorous exponents of its principles as Mr. 
Young, Methodism would have had a different 
history to record. 

The pity is, that owing to the exigencies of 
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what is somewhat ironically termed the “ triennial — 
earthquake,” the Edinburgh pastorate should have 
been so brief, since his ministry in the North was 
proving itself to be of such a fruitful character. 
There are too few of this type of preacher in 
any of our churches, and to a man like him, with 
a message, the opportunity which the Capital City 
of Scotland presented was a great one. Here he 
has been quite a noted figure. He has had a 
special attraction for young men, who flocked in 
crowds to “ Nicolson Square” to hear the gifted 
sacred orator. 

In civic life Mr. Young has taken an active 
part. He has been at the service of any Society 
or Institution which has for its object, the ad- 
vancement, socially, intellectually, or morally, of 
the great masses of the people, and in this public- 
spirited capacity he has been a well-known and 
greatly esteemed speaker on public platforms. 
There is a fascination in his vigorous, impas- 
sioned, but sincere utterance, in the extraordinary 
felicity of his style, and in the convincing reason- 
ableness of his appeal, which holds his audience 
enchained. To very many those evenings in the 
old historic chapel of Methodism in Edinburgh. 
have been the turning-point of life. And then, 
in private talks, with no apparent effort, certainly 
with no shade of ostentation, he has won the 
confidence of those who sought his help. The 
common-sense, the breadth, the quick humour, 
the sympathy, the eagerness to be of service, have: 
lent a new attraction to religion to this class of 
hearers, 
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Mr. Young believes in the virtue of the old 
evangelical faith to meet the deepest needs of 
human nature, young and old. Hence his insist- 
ence upon this note in his preaching. He dubs 
himself an evangelical of the evangelicals, “an 
ald-fashioned, a fossilised, a stick-in-the-mud ” 
evangelical, if you will. He stands by Luther in 
his doctrine of justification by faith alone, and 
believes that the great Reformer’s watchword is 
not yet dead in the land we love. For intel- 
lectual reasons the old faith still holds the field. 
In a recent discourse to an immense gathering 
of young people he emphasised this truth. The 
intellectual character of the evangelical faith is 
seen in the fact (1) that God became man—a 
truth that commends tiself to human reason; (2) 
that God died for man—gave from Himself the 
penalty He might have exacted from us; (3) that 
God saves man not through any merits of his 
own, but by faith—“salvation is all of grace ;” 
(4) that it is the great mainspring in the service 
of humanity. That it created an altruistic passion 
in the hearts of men of such diverse character and 
gifts as John Wesley, Thomas Chalmers, William 
Quartier, and others, is sufficient to prove that 
the evangelical faith is not divorced from the 
service of humanity. Hence this preacher’s ar- 
dent wish, frequently expressed, that every Chris- 
tian organisation may continue to flourish under 
Emanuel’s red banner—that and none other. 

Readers of his latest work, “The Crimson 
Book ”—for Mr. Young is an accomplished writer 
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as well as a powerful speaker—will find these 
ideas elaborated in a series of vivid word-pictures. 
throughout his fascinating pages. Such discourses. 
go far to explain this preacher’s influence over the 
hearts and consciences of men. For all this con- 
viction on his part of the power of the old Gospelb 
to save and sanctify, this man is no bigot. He 
States his opinions fearlessly, and gives others. 
credit for honesty of conviction too. “The 
younger generation knocking at the door” im 
these days may seek and get from certain popu- 
lar preachers “another Gospel which is not an- 
other ;” but as fcr him, he “stands in the ways: 
and sees and asks for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walks therein.” That he may con- 
tinue to be courageous in the service of humanity,. 
will be the ardent wish of his numerous admirers. 
He is certainly among the most effective pulpit 
forces in a Church noted for its many powerful 
preachers. 


Rev. ROBERT HOOD. 





“THE BRIDGETON PASTOR.” 


Yes, he was par excellence the Bridgeton pastor ; 
albeit there have been and there are to-day in that 
densely-populated district of the city of Glasgow 
more than one devoted minister who shepherds 
well his flock. But Robert Hood was “ every- 
body’s body,” as homely Scotch folks say; his. 
charity began in Muslin Street, but never ended 
there. The supreme desire that dominated his. 
soul was the moral and spiritual weal of the 
entire community. Never did a man hold with 
greater tenacity than he the creed of his Church. 
The “three grand Universalities” were supreme- 
realities to him. But as responsibilities run pa- 
rallel with privileges, he also held that there: 
ought to be no better, kinder, or more brotherly 
people on God’s fair earth than those who pro- 
claimed the Divine charity to all. 

Hence he endeavoured to supply, in the sphere 
of his pastoral influence, a distinctly practical 
form of religion—one that touched human life 
at every point ; a Gospel for the street, the home, 
“the loom, the forge, the mart,” as well as for: 
the house of God on Sabbath days; a Gospef 
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that recognised in the Divine Being a Universal 
Father, and in every man a human brother; a 
Gospel that expressed itself in conduct as well 
as professed itself in creed. In such a manner 
he sought to rescue the perishing, and to vindi- 
cate the claim his religion had upon him. And 
while a man of catholic sympathies, a noble soul 
ever free from the thrall of bigotry, and one who 
rendered abundant service to many Churches and 
causes, he was yet most warmly attached to his 
own people, and uncompromising in the sphere of 
conviction of truth and duty. 

The results of his earnest ministry were seen 
in the large and devoted congregation which he 
gathered round him, and in the beautiful house 
of prayer which by his untiring energy and zeal 
had just been reared when he passed untimely 
away. Of Robert Hood it might be truly re- 
corded, “the zeal of Thine house hath eaten me 
up.” The very burden of the building of the new 
church may have proved too much for his declin- 
ing strength. Yes, “St. Hood’s” would be a not- 
unfitting appellation for the house he reared by 
his own self-sacrifice. Even his intimates never 
knew how persistently he had toiled beyond his 
strength in bearing the “burden of the Lord,” 
nor how much sweat of brow and brain and heart 
it had taken to make his ministry so successful. 

Ever at supreme cost to himself he blessed 
others. F. W. Robertson wrote to one who 
thanked him for blessing received under his 
preaching, “I suppose the grand principle is the 
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universal one—we can only heal one another with 
blood.” It was with his heart’s blood that Mr. 
Hood healed so many hearts’ I remember meet- 
ing him in the streets of Glasgow very early one 
holiday summer morning as I was hurrying to 
catch a steamer for the coast. Along with an 
individual who had small claim upon him for this 
service, he was, I learned, on his way to a place 
miles distant from the city, where a dark shadow 
had suddenly fallen on a certain home. He 
devoted that entire day to this ministry of love, 
and saw at length the shadow lift. The value of 
his tenderness and sympathy and power to com- 
fort in such a case was great indeed; and scores 
of instances. of a similar kind might be recorded. 
He was the man invariably summoned where help 
of the sort was needed; and never was appeal 
made in vain to his sympathetic nature. More 
often, indeed, he was on the spot already. 

It was his custom to make special visits on 
occasion to those of his flock who might be for 
the time labouring under some distress. I can 
recall once meeting him in one of the streets of 
his “parish.” It was during the Fair Holidays, 
when fe always made a point of being in the 
city, whoever else might be out of it. The re- 
grettable “ Daphne” disaster had just happened 
—that untoward event which resulted in so many 
brave Glasgow workmen finding a watery grave. 
He was on his way to visit and comfort a number 
of the relatives of these men. He suggested I 


might accompany him. This I was glad to do; 
G 
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and the experience I shall not soon forget. The 
tact and kindliness he showed in trying circum- 
stances were a lesson to me, a young minister of 
only a few months’ standing, of a most valuable 
kind. In alternate homes he asked me to lead 
in the devotions; and then he followed with 
his own warm-hearted and comprehensive prayer. 
For these lessons, as well as the many others that 
he silently taught me, I express my indebtedness 
to-day. 

True, Robert Hood had his limitations, like 
other men. This he was the first to admit. But 
he used well the talents God had given him. 
And take him for all in all, it will be long ere 
we look again upon such a unique personality 
as his. When he went, it was felt that one of 
the most beautiful spirits we ever knew had been 
reft from us. We missed the strong and help- 
ful individuality, the robust and radiant piety, 
the genial, sunny nature of our trusted friend 
and comrade. We all know how his largeness 
of heart and the gifts which God had bestowed 
upon him were illumined with that most obliging 
courtesy and civility which ever characterised 
him; how he always followed after the things 
which made for peace, and was ever clothed 
with meekness and gentleness; and how he ever 
moved about, not only saying the kindly word, 
but doing the helpful deed, carrying sunshine to 
many a heart and home. 

A magnificent monument marks his last resting- 
place, and fitly commemorates his virtues. But 
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the best memorial of this faithful pastor is in 
human hearts and lives. And if “ to live in hearts 
we leave behind is not to die,” then Robert 
Hood’s too-early death was immortality, He 
abides in the grateful recollection of the count- 
less individuals to whom in times of sorrow 
and suffering he imparted heart and hope. He 
is lovingly remembered in the numerous house- 
holds which he cheered and blessed in the midst 
of that teeming population where he carried on 
incessant pastoral toil. The denomination that 
he loved so well, and for whose interests he la- 
boured so devotedly, will not soon or willingly 
forget her loyal, true, and valiant son. 


Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 





“AUTHOR AND AULD LICHT.” 


WHETHER the “ Auld Lichts” are grateful for 
the fame which has come to them through J. M. 
Barrie may be reckoned doubtful. At any rate 
that writer’s Zdylls and The Little Minister have 
served to bring the few worthy Original Seceder 
pastors of the country into the almost fierce light 
of notoriety. And although the novelist’s may 
be a fancy sketch, the score or more of “ Auld 
Licht” ministers within the bounds of Scotland 
to-day have certainly no cause to hang their 
heads. For scholarship, religious principle, and 
true devotion to “a cause,” they stand approved. 
To a present unthinking generation they may 
seem as men born out of due time. For un- 
touched by the progressive spirit, and clinging 
with characteristic obstinacy to the old covenant- 
ing model, they are looked upon as regarding any 
concession to modernity as a sacrifice to idols, 
and a slight upon the true faith. They “ testi- 
fy.” They hold to the descending obligation of 
the covenants. That is to say, these seceders 
claim, in the principles which they avow, to re- 
present the first seceders of one hundred and fifty 
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years ago, and hold their principles to be identi- 
cal with the Reformed Covenanted Church of 
Scotland. Burgher and Anti-Burgher, Lifters 
and Anti-Lifters, Relief and Secession have all 
now been merged like mountain rivulets, in the 
broad flood of “ United Free,” but the little 
brook of the “Originals” still flows on in indi- 
vidual current through our midst. How long it 
will thus flow may be doubtful. Are there not 
at least some signs of a rapprochement with the 
main stream of Free Presbyterianism in the in- 
creasing number of young “ Auld Licht” minis- 
ters who join that communion? The differences 
upon which most of our Scottish sects have been 
founded seem less essential to-day than ever. 
Who but a Scotsman, and now-a-days how many 
even among Scotsmen, could explain accurately 
the distinction between New Light Anti-Burghers 
and Old Light Anti-Burghers, or show wherein 
Secession differed from Relief? So far as one 
can learn—although on such a dark subject it 
is well to speak with becoming diffidence—there 
was no variance of doctrine; it was always about 
Church government, or about the obligations 
of the Solemn League and “Band” that the 
difference arose. And yet worthy men are these 
“ Auld Lichts,” descendants of the ancient Coven-— 
anters. They still follow the “banner of blue” 
and hence lay first claim to be the “true blue” 
of Scottish Presbyterianism. Of their number 
Mr. Smellie is one of the younger and representa- 
tive ministers. He is besides an author of no 
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mean repute. His literary work has commanded 
the respect of the public and the press alike. 
It speaks to the times and yet a strenuous note 
runs through it all, betokening the heroic strain 
which gave it birth. 

As witness, his “ Men of the Covenant,” a book 
which has been acclaimed by universal consent 
as giving one of the brightest, best, and most 
authentic accounts of a stirring period in Scot- 
tish history. It is very evident that the author 
has been in love with his task. His sympathetic 
delineation of the “Men” is characteristic. For 
Mr. Smellie himself is a lovable personality. 
One only needs to come into slight contact with 
him to discover that. Cultured, evangelical and 
devout as he is, this minister’s flock in the little 
country town of Carluke are to be congratulated 
on having such a shepherd. “ Mr. Smellie should 
have been in a larger body where he would have 
had full scope for his powers,” is the remark of 
a Presbyterian minister who sits by me as we 
listen to an earnest discourse from our preacher. 
But, we may take it, that our friend knows best 
his own vocation, and is content to “ testify.” 
Yes, he has faith in the motto of his church— 
“For Christ: His Crown and Covenant.” His 
sermon proves it. “ You recollect how tender 
and helpful the Covenanters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were; what a hearty man was William 
Guthrie of Fenwick, how gentle and genial John 
Livingstone was, how the affectionateness of 
Rutherford gleams like gold through his letters! 
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We must not prove ourselves unworthy of our 
ancestors.” Again, “We must be loyal. None 
of us wishes to be a promise-breaker, each of us 
wishes to be a promise-keeper. The recollection 
of our Covenant is a holy memory which confirms 
and establishes us.” And with a reference so 
appropriate to the theme that we reproduce it, 
a discourse of rare spiritual insight and of deep 
religious feeling, closes with profit to us all. 
“«Not a few of us’ Cromwell wrote to Speaker 
Lenthall and the Parliament in London after 
Dunbar had been lost and won, ‘not a few of 
us stood in this faith, that because of their num- 
bers, because of their advantages, because of 
their confidence, because of our weakness, be- 
cause of our straits, we were in the Mount, and 
jn the Mount the Lord would be seen,’ so it is not 
the least of the benefits of our covenant that it 
forces us to stay in the Mount with the Lord. 
Wherefore let the bondservant plainly say, ‘ I love 
my Master, and I will not go free Pp? Which 
things are a parable, wherein we have a picture 
of this people and their mission. A man with 
such a message, a church with such a covenant 
cannot be called anachronistic, but may still have 
their place in Scotland’s living faith. 


Rev. DUNCAN MACGREGOR. 





“THE EVANGELIST PROFESSOR.” 


Nor every Baptist preacher in Scotland has the 
culture of our “type.” In many instances the 
want of proper ministerial training has been a 
great drawback to the progress of some of the 
denominations in the land. The cities may be 
well supplied, but in rural districts the representa- 
tive of a particular “ism” has not always been 
the efficient minister that one would like to see. 
Zealous enough, perhaps; but too often of the 
ardent sort without the “knowledge” requisite. 
Not that there is no place for aggressive enter- 
prise in the church work of to-day—open-air 
preaching, tract distribution, mission services, and 
the like—but when to that is added the mental 
and spiritual culture of such an one as the Bap- 
tist pastor of Dunoon (the Rev. Duncan Mac- 
gregor), we have, we opine, the true type of suc- 
cessful minister for this Northern land. Like 
the majority of his cult, he has little of the con- 
ventional cleric in his appearance, but, coming 
into personal contact with the man, you begin to 
note his power. In the prime of life, of striking 
physique, with a voice in which there is the 
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quiver of pathos, with a natural, dramatic force 
and fervour, you are bound to be impressed by 
him. On the faces of the congregation as they 
gather there is a look of bright expectancy. And 
when the preacher takes his place a solemn hush 
pervades the assembly, as with earnest, uplifted 
face he breathes heavenward the earnest suppli- 
cation :—Almighty One, is Pentecost to be but 
the echo of a story of the far-off past? Has the 
Bible no human interest for to-day? Has the 
Sword of the Spirit lost its edge? Are the val- 
leys of human life no longer to reverberate with 
the thunders of God’s power? God forbid!” 
Such are some of the fervid petitions. Then fol- 
lows hearty hymn-singing, led by a well trained 
choir. After further devotional exercises, and 
before beginning his discourse, the minister asks 
two young fellows, who occupy seats on the 
lower platform, if they can make a good use of’ 
five minutes in testifying for Christ. They com- 
ply. For having just been engaged in a series. 
of evangelistic services in the town, they are full 
of enthusiasm in the Master’s work. Then the 
preacher gives out his text, “It is high time to 
awake out of sleep.” His subject, as announced, 
is “ Aspects of Modern Religious Life.” He pre- 
mises that the Church of Christ is asleep. In 
Scotland, he avers, the slumber is profound. 
Proceeding with his indictment, he declares that 
tens of thousands of the so-called followers of 
Christ attend the house of God as a mere matter’ 
of form, and are, all the while, devoid of vital 
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godliness. Proof of the Church’s dormant state 
is found in the fact that the world around is 
lying in the Wicked One, and comparatively few 
and feeble are the efforts put forth for its re- | 
clamation. It is, moreover, our preacher adds, 
a weakness in Scottish Church life that there is 
a “mixed” membership. Too often there is no 
evidence of real conversion, Hence purity of 
communion ‘is not attainable. Literally asleep, 
the Church of Christ to-day, unless awakened, 
runs the risk of being: destroyed, instead of— 
her true mission—destroying the works of the 
devil. And now the remedy. This Baptist 
preacher gives it as his firm conviction that, if 
the Church is to awaken out of sleep, her me- 
thods must undergo a radical change. Brighter 
music, hymns and solos, might well be introduced 
into the regular service. ‘The church building 
should be open, not one day in the week, but fre- 
quently, for various kinds of meetings. Preach- 
ers should adopt a different mode of handling 
the Word of God—i.e. getting into the imner 
meaning of the passage and expounding it, and 
not, as is too frequently the case, hanging the 
sermon on some text as on a peg. And last of 
all, although by no means least, laymen might 
fitly have a more prominent place in carrying out 
the Church’s mission. Only so, concludes the 
preacher, will heresy, indifferentism, worldliness, 
and an unreal ecclesiasticism cease to have place 
in our Scottish Church life. 

It is not all theory with Mr. Macgregor. The 
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ideas above enunciated, he seeks to carry into 
act. In the College which he has founded in 
Dunoon, and of which he is the honoured head, 
young fellows from many parts of the land are 
undergoing a course of training which is to fit 
them for the work of evangelists. And what can 
be said if occasionally they step into a pulpit and 
develop into full-blown parsons? The Principal 
himself is an all-round scholar. The material he 
works with and has to form and shape may be 
sometimes crude enough, but the fact that the 
enterprise prospers, and has gained a permanent 
place in the religious life of the land, is surely 
sufficient to win for himself and his work at least 
this modicum of praise. 


Rev. JOHN M‘NEILL. 





“THE MINISTERIAL EVANGELIST.” 


Can anything fresh be recorded concerning this 
great Scottish preacher? Not much, perhaps; 
but still John M’Neill, as his countrymen famil- 
iarly and not without a certain adulation desig- 
nate him, is well worthy of being limned in a 
pen-portrait. He is emphatically a man of the 
people and for the people. For is not every 
sermon tinctured with his native Doric? From 
this his speech derives a great part of its pith 
and point, yet never without deepening the im- 
pression of the preacher’s clear reasoning and 
spiritual power. After once hearing him, one 
need feel no surprise at our evangelist’s popu- 
larity. The man is simple, natural, direct, and 
“the common people hear him gladly.” 

My impression of him in the earliest sermon 
that I heard him preach, abides as a living 
memory to-day. The old but stately church, with 
its ambitious if unsightly tower—a substantial 
block of grey stones, with quaint gables and 
pinnacles ; the interior gorgeous in pine and gold, 
yet admirably arranged for the staid Presbyterian. 
service; and to have a man of that cult con- 
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ducting it to-day surely as never before! Every- 
one in the crowded congregation can see as well 
as hear the speaker—a sensible atrangement. To- 
day not all the sacred associations of the place 
can subdue the stir and whisper of expectancy 
that awaits the preacher of the hour. Here he 
comes! Quietly and with reverence he ascends 
the pulpit steps. A decidedly pleasant, good- 
humoured face that; honesty stamped on every 
feature ; a firm, well-knit frame, a little over the 
average height—a “ buirdly ” man. 

The one modern preacher we can liken him to 
in face and figure, and as we shall presently dis- 
cover, in the quality and strength of his utter- 
ance, is the late revered pastor of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. Ay, this is the Scottish 
Spurgeon !—still, with a manner all his own, the 
despair of many imitators. Calmly, and with an 
evidently satisfied glance, the preacher takes in 
the crowded auditory. In his rich sonorous voice 
he intimates the opening Psalm. Then follows a 
brief and pointed prayer. He offers it in simple, 
natural terms, as if he were speaking to Some- 
body and must subdue this vast assembly of men 
to the consciousness that they are drawing near 
the Holy One. “Give us the home feeling in 
our Father’s house. During the past week we 
have been out and about, worried, annoyed, dis- 
appointed, tried, and maybe tortured.” “ Give us 
a sense of welcome and rest, and of home com- 
fort, this murky, misty day ; and may we discover 
that Thy house is indeed a sanctuary, a refuge, 
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a place of rest and gladness.” In plain and 
familiar terms he talks to the great all-Father, 
as one might with a friend. 

Then comes the supreme moment of the ser- 
mon, which deals with a common theme, but. in 
uncommon manner—the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes. For what a new and vivid meaning the 
hearers discern in the old-time story from the 
marvellous way in which our preacher modernises 
it! The scene is made to live and move before 
us. There is the hungry crowd of young and 
old, the growing darkness, the distance from the 
city, the almost apostolic panic on finding there 
is only scanty provision for this great concourse, 
and the final desponding advice to the Master, 
“Send them away.” The preacher’s humorous 
raillery of these disciples is unique. He fairly 
“ chaffs ” them for their want of faith, and makes 
light of all their fears that the multitude should 
not be fed. “Ah! friends, when we are left to 
ourselves, how far we wander! choked by figures, 
killed spiritually by the rule of the multiplication 
table, wise according to the estimate of a pastry- 
cook contracting for a big picnic!” Such remarks 
as these, stripped from their context and appear- 
ing in cold type, may seem uncouth and even 
vulgar to the reader, but heard, the words are 
winged with special power and meaning; while 
the by-play of voice and gesture is inimitable. 

Thus, in his own graphic way, with wealth of 
illustration, he tells the Gospel story. “ Christ 
wished to prove and try his followers, to see if 
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they understood where his resources lay.” “Al- 
though the demands upon us may seem to be 
immense, and the supply utterly deficient, we are 
thereby urged to fling ourselves back the more 
certainly and quickly upon the infinite supply that 
is always ours because Christ is with us. No diffi- 
culty and no crisis to Him.” The sermon was a 
vindication of the Divine readiness, resource, and 
power. Direct home-thrusts, keen sarcasm, and 
a kindly humour were prominent throughout ; but 
the living Christ above all. “ Are you satisfied 
with Him? The Bread of Life is His, the Water 
of Life is His, yea, He Himself, the living, loving 
Saviour, is the Food of the Soul ; and if you have 
come to the reality of things, you have come to 
Him.” Than which no better gospel can be 
preached and no preached gospel can be better. 


A SCOTTISH ORDINATION. 


‘Tuis is always a function of considerable interest 
to church folks of the North. It happens so sel- 
dom, as a rule, in a congregation’s history, that 
the most is made of the event when it does 
come about. For weeks before and after, it is 
‘the prime topic of conversation as the members 
foregather ; and when the eventful day dawns, 
the interest and excitement have reached their 
highest pitch. We speak, of course, of Scottish 
village life. In large centres, an ordination may 
be more of a local event; in country districts, 
for the time, it overshadows every other interest. 
And although this ordination took place in con- 
nection with one of the lesser tribes of the 
Scottish Israel, nevertheless, it is a “ body ” full of 
life. The ministers are known wherever they are 
located as faithful, hard-working, self-denying, 
earnest gospel preachers. In many respects they 
are in advance of their time. For instance, 
almost to a man, they are total abstainers. Their 
sympathy with social reform movements has been 
always very keen; and they are theologians as 
to the manner born. In a former day, the 
ordination was a very exacting ordeal to the 
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young licentiate of the church. Now, it is not 
less solemn, but, undoubtedly, less trying to 
“flesh,” if not to “spirit.” For then, the occa- 
sion was literally a “fast day,” observed as such 
by many, if not all, of the church members. 

Mothers had sometimes anxious hearts about 
this “fasting,” in the case of their ministerial 
sons. As often as not the young man, on account 
of his hard studies, and his long curriculum, 
characterised by “ plain living and high thinking,” 
was thin, pale, and starved-looking. So the 
wiser part took care, that on the great day, the 
“pastor elect” had an extra good breakfast. 
Regarding the church’s fasting, one old man 
looking back upon it remarked, that “some were 
the worse o’t, as fasting didna dae in oor cauld 
climate.” At any rate, it showed the earnestness 
of all concerned. 

But if there was no fasting, there was pray- 
ing for the young minister to be, on the part 
of the faithful women and devout men who had 
“called” him, and when the hour of service 
came, the pretty little church was filled with 
an expectant auditory. For the time, and 
at personal inconvenience, they have literally for- 
saken “ the loom, the forge, the mart,” for God’s 
“holy place,” where the neighbouring council of 
ministers are met to set their seal to the new 
pastorate by the solemn act of ordination. 

The ministers file in and take their seats before 


the pulpit, and one of their number appointed 
H 
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for this duty presides and gives out the opening 
Psalm. 

Another offers prayer. Then follows Scripture 
reading and pcaise, after which the sermon is 
preached by a leading divine of the church, 
neted for his gifts of scholarship and eloquence. 
It is a fitting deliverance based on the words of 
the Psalmist, “ What man is he that feareth the 
Lord; him shall He teach in the way that He 
shall choose,”—-and makes a deep impression on 
the hearers. At the conclusion of the sermon, 
the presiding minister explains in a brief and 
lucid manner the meaning of the ordination 
service. It is the recognition of the call of 
Christ and His church. The act does not make 
the minister; it only acknowledges the minister 
who is already made by the special] anointing of 
the Holy Ghost. As a council of ministers they 
are come at the call of the church to perform 
the simple but very solemn duty, of setting apart 
to the work of the ministry in this congregation, 
their young brother. 

The aspirant to the holy office then stands 
up, pale but calm, the cynosure of all eyes, 
and amid breathless silence in the congregation, 
the president puts the questions, according to 
the church formula, bearing upon doctrine and 
life, all of which are answered in the affirmative. 
The Ordination Prayer appropriately follows, in 
which heaven’s richest benisons are implored 
on behalf of the young pastor, who at the 
moment kneels, the ministers gathering in a 
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circle round him and placing their right hantlg,. 
on his head. At the conclusion of the words, — 
“We ministers of the Gospel, in name of, and as 

representing the entire Church, do hereby ordain 

you, A. B., to the ministry of the Gospel and 

to the pastorate of this church; and may the 

grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God 

The Father, the guidance and communion of the 

Holy Spirit be ever with you,”—the surrounding 

circle of ministers respond in an audible manner 

“Amen,” and give their young brother the right 

hand of Christian fellowship. The “ imposition 

of hands ” as a symbol has nothing even remotely 

akin to sacerdotalism associated with it. It is 

an ancient custom, having New Testament pre- 

cedent, and is in itself appropriate, as suggestive 

of that gift of the Holy Ghost which has already 

made the man a minister of Christ. 

The charge to the newly ordained minister is 
now delivered, in this case by a minister, whose 
position, as well as his personal character, add 
weight to his words. He is the honoured and 
learned Principal of the “ Hall,” at which the 
young minister was a student. To-day he “ wears 
his learning lightly, like a flower,” and gives 
fatherly advice in plain and homely terms to one 
who is to him as a son in the faith. In a closing 
word he congratulates the tyro in being called 
to this particular charge which affords such 
opportunities of good work being done, and he 
also congratulates the congregation on their for- 
tunate and speedy selection of one of his “ best 
young men.” 
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An address to the church on its duties and 
responsibilities in relation to its minister is next 
given. The speaker strikes a sympathetic chord. 
There is a strenuous, personal note as he de- 
scribes the testings and the trials of the minis- 
terial life. He emphasises the part the people 
have to play in the development of the pas- 
tor’s personality, and how they may help to 
adapt his work to the special circumstances 
and needs of the time and place. The 
ordination proper thus terminates after a 
“sederunt,” in Scottish phrase, of two full 
hours. But social functions follow. The “ Din- 
ner,” without which no ordination would be com- 
plete, is chiefly for invited guests. Here the 
ministerial “bow” is for the time unbent, after 
the more serious business of the day. Pleasant 
conversation and genial hilarity prevail. The 
gathering is a medium for agreeable interchange 
of ideas, it may be, on most things in “heaven 
and earth, and even under the earth.” No formal 
toasts or even sentiments are given. This is, 
emphatically, a teetotal dinner, and the “ talk” 
is chiefly of a complimentary kind. 

The Soiree, a peculiarly Scottish institution, 
comes off on the evening of the great day, and 
is the crowning event thereof. Some one has 
defined this peculiarly North-country institution 
as a collection of “great thoughts,” “ tit-bits,” 
“good words,” sandwiched with excellent music, 
and made palatable by a preface: of tea, “ pokes,” 
and fruit. The description may serve. Only 
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Scotch folks, however, understand and can enter 
into the humour of the thing. There are already 
signs that the day of the soiree is on the wane; 
but in country districts it is still an event. The 
crowded building, the well-trained choir, the .ex- 
cited soloists, the ministerial speakers, each meta- 
phorically “ hungering and thirsting ” to get at his 
audience, above all the young presiding cleric, 
who must here make his first oratorical appear- 
ance before the general public—all combine to 
make up an animated scene. The permanent 
value of the thing may be doubted. But it is 
the custom. No Scottish ordination would be in 
order without its social “ soinee.” 

On the succeeding Sunday, the new minister 
is formally introduced to the people of his new 
charge by his own pastor. This is a particu- 
larly solemn occasion. For the first time the 
young man realises his responsibilities as the 
avowed leader and guide of his flock. The 
church is crowded to listen to his maiden effort 
as a duly ordained and qualified preacher. Prac- 
tically the whole town is interested, and has come 
out to see and hear ; everybody who is anybody in 
its social or religious life is there. The situation 
is a trying one, but if the novice gets well 
through the ordeal, practised “sermon tasters ” 
present will give an approving nod or smile to one 
another as much as to imply, “He’s no sae 
bad; he'll dae!”—an excellent Scottish compli- 
ment. And here we leave the young brother to 
his chosen flock. His allotted task he has now 
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to pursue alone. But he is brave of heart, and 
hallowed memories of his “setting apart” will 
abide with him as an inspiration for many days 
to come. 

Like a knight of the olden time, he has put 
on the armour for the great campaign. No 
heroic deeds as yet add lustre to his name; but 
the possibility of high achievement is there, and 
the hope nerves his soul, that 
“ Whether crowned or crownless when he fall, 

Tt matters not ; so as God’s work be done!” 
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